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Some Paragraphs on Sittinthinkin 


E are a fast moving people. Our slogan is “Up 

and at ’em; step on the gas.” We have been 

going places in a hurry and have had a wreck. 
We are somewhat like the watchman in the railroad 
switch tower who was up for cross-examination con- 
cerning a head-on collision in his block. 

“Now, Mr. Jones,” said the prosecuting attorney, 
“will you tell the court exactly what happened as you 
saw it.” 

“Well,” said Jones, “I was busy with something or 
other, and at 4:10 I looked up and there was No. 12 
coming down the north track at sixty miles an hour. 
I looked the other way and there was No. 23 coming 
up the same track at fifty.” . 

The court was breathless. “Yes, yes,” said the pros- 
ecuting attorney, “and what did you do then?” 

“Well, I scratched my head and said, ‘Now that’s a 

of a way to run a railroad.’” 

We have been so busy doing things we haven’t had 
time to think what we have been doing or why we 
were doing that instead of something else. And now 
the day of accounting for our talents is upon us. Take 
supervision for example. In most texts on the subject 
the aim of supervision is stated as the “improvement 
of instruction.” Now there are really only two ways 
of improving instruction—one is to improve the in- 
structor and the other to improve the conditions under 
which the instruction is given. Under the latter head 
are such things as securing music and instruments. 

If we accept this aim of supervision of music for ex- 
ample and are successful in accomplishing our aim then 
supervision of music should become progressively un- 
necessary. That is, the supervisor would educate his 
teachers (and principals) to the place where they could 
get along without his services, or at least without as 
much of them as they have had. 

Practically, in the drastic readjustments which are 
taking place, that is what faces us now. In many places 
supervisors are being taken off of supervision appoint- 
ments and assigned to teaching positions. In other places 
the number of special supervisors has been cut dras- 
tically. The next few years should show how much 
supervision has improved teaching. 


This is an excellent time for us to put our feet on 
our desk—if we have one left—and take a couple days 
off just to sit and think, 

Suppose our time assignment for music supervision 
has been cut 50% to 75%. What shall we do with 
what is left? Continue our visitation program on a 
diluted basis using all our time to visit schools as usual 
only getting around a half or a fourth as often? Or 
shall we cast about for different ways of affecting the 
music instruction in our schools, ways in which our 
musical high voltage may be applied to a comparatively 
few teachers in our system in order to help them build 
up their voltage and thus serve as beacon lights to others ? 

For example, Miss Smith is very much interested in 
organizing a choir of picked voices in her elementary 
school, but she has not had much experience in develop- 
ing such groups, nor does she know much about song 
literature. Would it be worth our while to spend say 
every morning for two weeks at her rehearsals, perhaps 
directing part of the time, going over material with her, 
suggesting new approaches to problems, all in order that 
the chorus may be whipped into good shape for an 
assembly or Parent Teachers Association meeting, and 
create real enthusiasm for the choir in that school? 
Then perhaps, later, arrange for the choir to sing in 
another school where standards have not been so high, 
in order that their ideals may be pushed up a notch. 

A few days ago I visited a school in which the spirit 
of responsibility for carrying on the work of the school 
and the different classes had been so successfully passed 
on from teachers to students that the latter actually ran 
the classes themselves with the teacher stepping into the 
picture only when some unusual problem presented it- 
self. 

Perhaps the most valuable lesson supervisors could 
learn from this crisis is how to make grown-up teachers 
assume the responsibility for a good job of music teach- 
ing with a minimum of help from the supervisor. There 
are more ways of improving instruction than inspecting 
classes at regular intervals. Upon the extent to which 
we find and utilize these hangs the musical fate of a 
generation of children in countless communities. Here 
is a real challenge. MAX T, KRONE 


Music Teachers’ National Association 


LSEWHERE in this issue will be found an an- 

nouncement calling attention to the annual meeting 
of the Music Teachers’ National Association, which will 
be held at Washington, D.C., December 27-30, 1932. 
This venerable institution, dating from 1876, represented 
at its founding the common educational interests of pri- 
vate and public school music teachers, and the charter 
members represented both fields. For many years the 
M. T. N. A. was the only music teachers’ association 
which gave a hearing to all phases of music teaching; 





but the pressing problems peculiar to public school mu- 
sic made inevitable the formation and evolution of the 
Music Supervisors National Conference, with its six 
affiliated Conferences. This great movement has nat- 
urally absorbed the energies of the school music pro- 
fession, but for several years a growing number have 
been attending the meetings of the senior association, 
and are members of both groups. It is hoped that a large 
number of school music teachers will take advantage of 
the strong program at Washington. 


E. B. BIRGE 











B. 


op ome ‘Reasons for , a 


one) LE music supervisor was feeling pretty low. It was one of those days 
=~ Sj When everything was wrong. He had started the morning badly by 
E Fa! Xd appearing ten minutes late for his first class, thus upsetting the rou- 
me OKs tine where old-fashioned discipline, including rigorous attention to 
time schedule, was the rule. The only pianist capable of playing satisfactory 
accompaniments for the weekly session of the high school freshmen had not 
reported. During the mile walk from the Central building to East Market 
School a drizzle of rain had set in, resulting in a suit out of press and wet 
feet. The noon dinner at the Commercial House had offered nothing but luke- 
warm soup, soggy potatoes, tough beef, boiled cabbage, and the remains of 
yesterday’s pie. When he phoned his best girl for the noontime exchange of 
pleasantries he had been informed that she had gone to Springfield. And 
there remained ahead of him a dreary afternoon; one which included two 
poor classes and wound up with the combined eighth grade groups, which 


never were anything but a nuisance. 





Yes, all in all it appeared to be ‘‘just one of those days.”’ 


So, morose, dyspeptic and discouraged the music supervisor turned into 
the office of the Building and Loan to consult John Prugh, the town basso, in 
regard to next Sunday’s music at the Presbyterian church. John was at the 
phone trying to further a real estate deal. The supervisor sat down in an 
easy chair by the big plate glass window overlooking the public square and 
watched the stragglers hurrying back from their noon meal. 


A group of big boys, most of them on the football team which the musi- 
cian coached, passed by with friendly waves. An elderly teacher greeted 
him through the pane with a prim nod. In her wake came a young teacher 
who smiled with the suggestion of a wink. Two little girls approached the 
window, flattened their noses against the glass and grinned. The town clock 
tolled one, and a small parade of assorted children trouped by on their re- 
turn to school. Few failed to catch sight of the harassed young man, or 
neglected to salute him. 


The realtor, now released from his phoning, had watched the procession 
with unconcealed amusement. Finally, as the supervisor rose to join the rear 
guard of the schoolward parade, the basso growled, ‘‘Boy, you ought to be 
the happiest fellow in Green County. Instead of that you come here looking 
as glad as a thunder cloud, slump down in a fine grouch and scarcely take 
the trouble to return the good natured greetings of all the kids in town. 
Everybody in Jonesboro thinks you are doing good work. As for the young- 
sters—why all the little girls in our end of town have to have fresh aprons 
and hair ribbons the day you visit McKinley School, and my boy has taken 
to wearing a necktie and is trying to part his hair the way you do yours. 
Get out of here now and forget the blues! If a whole community thought 
as much of me as this one does of you I’d sell ’em the Court House square 
for building lots.’’ 


And the younger man departed, somehow in better spirits. 





x 
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‘Re worK of a music teacher should be agreeable. It is heartening to know 
and like and be liked by the shrewdest judges of human nature in the world, 
children. It is pleasant to move about from group to group which endeavors 
to engage in cheerful sound. Yet some of us are worried and discouraged at 
a time when most adults are burdened with responsibilities of which we have 
not the slightest understanding. By yielding to self pity we only add to the 
universal gloom when our jobs should help relieve it. Let’s ‘‘forget the 
blues,’’ take our jolts with the rest of humanity and try to live up to our 
preachment that music contributes to human enjoyment! 


S o 1n this November of nineteen hundred thirty-two I am thankful because: 


My gars are attuned to pleasant rather than doleful sounds. The voices 
of little children, the toots, blasts, fiddling and drummings of instrumental 
beginners, the quite finished musical product of the older boys and girls, all 
sound better than the hard luck stories current in business... . 


Most oF THE pay 1 am surrounded with gay and eager youngsters who 
laugh, sing and amuse me with their small troubles and confidences. .. . 


My TIME Is FILLED with a multiplicity of duties which are really fun to 
carry on even when difficult. I envy nobody his job.... 


I AM NOT A FINANCIER, economist or statesman. Those bewildered experts 
must try to find out what’s the matter with a world where disharmony pre- 
vails. My task is to add a little to the efforts of those who harmonize dis- 
cordant souls. My work is calculated to promote kindly feeling... . 


I po NOT HAVE TO SELL automobile tires, washing machines, millinery or 
insurance. I have no shelves stocked with goods purchased at prices nobody 
will pay. The world needs and can easily consume what I produce... . 


My prorEssion is one peopled by friendly souls. When one of us discov- 
ers a new way of doing things he doesn’t patent or copyright it; he passes it 
on to others.... 


THERE HAVE BEEN @ lot of ‘‘personalities’’ whom I could ‘‘blindly fol- 
low’’. I have learned much from those who have pioneered, enthused and 
inspired. Why not follow and be grateful for leaders? ... 


Wir memortiss of an agreeable past and in the turmoil of an exciting 
present, I can carry on without too great concern for the future. Interesting 
work, pleasant associations, and the opportunity to bring something of cheer 
and beauty to even a small segment of a perplexed society, furnish sufficient 
reasons for thanksgiving. 


ALL oF us who teach music should be grateful that we are doing that 
instead of battling against impossible odds in some commercial venture. We 
may be both selfish and altruistic in this feeling of gratitude. So, let’s for- 
get the blues, take our jolts with the rest of humanity and try to live up to 
our preachment that music contributes to human enjoyment! 


JOHN W. BEATTIE 
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We Need Music 


JAMES L. 


MURSELL 


Professor of Education, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin 


USIC is one of the most universal human needs, 

The impulse to create and enjoy it exists among 

men everywhere, and has existed always. The 
part that it has played in our Western culture is enormous, 
t needs no manner of excuse for its existence. Whether 
or not it may open vocational doorways, the fact is that 
those who are indifferent to it are outside the main trend 
of human experience, and those who love it and cultivate 
it are in harmony with the common sense of our race. 
Those who imagine that its hold on 
mankind can be weakened by transi- 
tory business depressions certainly 
suppose a vain thing. Nothing but 
a fundamental change in human na- 
ture itself can impair its essential 
appeal. While men remain the be- 
ings that they are, they will con- 
tinue to need music. 

Such a thought as this must be 
inspiring and heartening to all of us 
in these difficult days. But I am 
going to ask you to do something 
quite different from basking in the 
glow of encouragement produced by 
the idea that the world needs, and 
will certainly continue to need, what 
we have to supply. For this thought 
is more than a consolation. It is a 
call to arms. It is a challenge to 
self-assessment and_ self-criticism. 
This is so because it defines for us, 
with the utmost sharpness and in 
the most general and exacting terms, 
the nature of the task to which we are devoting our lives 
and energies. It indicates an undertaking supremely 
worth while, certain of ultimate fruition, but at the same 
time arduous and difficult. In insisting upon the human 
need for music, by implication I also set up a claim as 
to the ultimate objective of music education, in the 
schools and everywhere else. The fundamental objective 
of music education is to supply man’s need for music. 

What I propose to do is to take this formulation of 
our aim, and try to show how it applies in the practical 
decisions which you must make from day to day in your 
work. I cannot by any means cover these applications, 
even in the most general way. So what I hope to do 
is to stimulate you to think along these lines further 
than time permits me to go. 

The first point I wish to make is that every teacher 
benefits enormously from having an explicit and valid 
aim. Indeed, it is my personal conviction that no one 
thing can contribute more richly and certainly to the 
practical improvement of teaching in any field, than for 
the teacher to have an explicit idea of what she is trying 
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JAMES L. 


to do. The bane of all education is aimlessness, a mere 
covering of ground or going through certain motions, 
for no particular reason, and in the hope of no particu- 
lar outcome. Thus I think we have been far too preoccu- 
pied with considerations of method. Questions of how 
to teach have a delusive look of practicality. But this is 
to a real extent erroneous. I do not doubt for a moment 
that we must deal with the problem of how to teach. 
But I do insist that we ought to pay far more attention 
to the problem of why to teach, It 
does not take much thought to see 
why this is so. 

First of all, it is very clear that 
the best methods in the world can- 
not in any way guarantee excellence 
in education. There are in our own 
field of music education, certain 
schemes of teaching, highly effec- 
tive from the standpoint of method- 
ology, but which are major mis- 
fortunes, and unfortunate in exact 
proportion to their effectiveness. 
And the reason is that they are go- 
ing in the wrong way. Far better 
to crawl in the right direction than 
to run in the wrong one. 

Secondly, it it a fact for which 
I can offer you the most conclusive 
proof, that there is never one right 
and perfect way of teaching any- 
thing at all. Educational research 
has shown again and again, in a 
most impressive manner for those 
with ears to hear and minds wherewith to learn, that the 
actual differences produced by different methods are 
amazingly small. We are not only justified in believing, 
we are in reason compelled to admit, that the whole 
question of method in education, while not unimportant, 
is distinctly secondary. 

Lastly, no one can become a good teacher by taking 
thought of method alone. In our whole scheme of edu- 
cation in this country, no misconception is so disastrous 
and so indefensible as the idea that a person can be 
taught to teach well by being handed a bag of tricks. 
One reaches excellence in teaching by thinking through 
and clearly grasping the meaning and purpose of one’s 
work, and then translating this vision into practice. For 
this reason I believe that you will find my claim that 
the aim of music education must be to supply man’s 
natural and persistent need for music, full of far-reach- 
ing practical values. 

Notice in the second place that this thought of our 
ultimate aim defines our whole attitude and method of 
approach in teaching a piece of music. When I speak 


MURSELL 
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ot teaching a piece of music I would include both teach- 
ing the pupil to execute it by voice or instrument, and 
also teaching him to listen to it discriminatingly. Any 
piece of music is an extremely complex phenomenon. It 
contains a wide variety of aspects and elements. Thus 
it is written in an intricate symbolism which has had a 
long evolution. It has a certain historical background. 
It evolves certain technical problems, some of them re- 
lating to motor adjustment, others involving mental anal- 
ysis of various kinds. And it contains certain aesthetic 
effects. Just because it is so complex, it can always be 
taught in a variety of ways. Now once we think of our 
job as supplying the pupil’s natural need of music, there 
ceases to be the slightest doubt where our chief emphasis 
must lie. Anybody with a grain of sense can see that 
we must emphasize the aesthetic content of the music 
above everything else. And yet in music education, this 
emphasis is often made secondary. The piece is treated 
as an opportunity to teach the score, and to drill the 
child on recognizing whole notes and half notes, or on 
finding do from the key signature, and what not. Or it 
is used as an excuse for a lesson in history. Or else it 
is looked upon as a chance to practice some kind of 
acrobatics. Now these things may or may not be de- 
sirable. I am not discussing that as yet. The point 
is that if we think of our aim as supplying a natural 
need for music, they do not belong within the scope of 
music education at all, when erected into ends in them- 
selves. 


Not the “Easiest Way” 


This is not starry-eyed idealism. It is obvious com- 
mon sense. I find few things more annoying than to 
have an appeal for the primacy of aesthetic values in 
music education met with the sneer that such attitudes 
are highfaluting excuses for “soft pedagogy.” If any- 
one supposes that the working out and effective release 
of the aesthetic content of a piece of music is an easy 
job, I for one find it very difficult to respect his musical 
culture. As a matter of fact it is far easier to teach the 
factual, technical, and mechanical elements in a piece of 
music, and far easier to learn them too, than it is to 
teach or learn its aesthetic elements. No one would 
dream of saying that there is a natural human need to 
read the score, or to find do, or to place the voice in a cer- 
tain way. But there is a natural human need for music. 
And whenever we teach a composition, our first aim, to 
which everything else must be contributory and sec- 
ondary, is to help the child discover, release, and enjoy 
its musical appeal. 

Our formulation of the ultimate aim of music educa- 
tion implies that we must emphasize quality at the ex- 
pense of everything else. The thing that we most often 
have to sacrifice for quality is quantity. Many teachers 
have imported into music education that idea of the 
necessity of covering a lot of territory, which is so per- 
niciously common elsewhere. Now we need to under- 
stand that people do not learn by covering a great deal 
of material badly, but by covering some material well. 
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I am quite aware of the psychological background of 
those systems of music education which exploit the idea 
of extensity, that is, of covering a great deal of ground. 
And I consider its transference to music from those 
fields where it really does apply is wholly without war- 
rant. We know perfectly well that if a person wants 
to learn to the best advantage to read either English or 
a foreign language, he ought to read a great deal, and 
often in a somewhat superficial manner. But the whole 
point is that musical ability is, psychologically speaking, 
utterly unlike the ability to read a language. The kind 
of work that is beneficial in the one case, may be abso- 
lutely deadly in the other. When we talk about musical 
insight or musical enjoyment, we do not mean the ability 
to run one’s eyes over the score, and form a general 
impression of what is there. Musical insight is not in 
the least like reading. It is like literary insight. Just as 
literary insight, and concomitantly the power to write 
good English, depends absolutely upon a careful, lei- 
surely, intensive study of the fine points of the language 
structure, so musical insight depends upon a fine, de- 
tailed appreciation of the tonal structure. It is absurd 
to think we can get this by quantity practice. Quantity 
yields quantity. And conversely, quality yields quality. 


The True Aim of Music Education 


If we want to derive spiritual and aesthetic nourish- 
ment from any piece of music, if we want music study 
to be a satisfaction of a deep natural hunger, if we want 
to build our work upon an assured psychological founda- 
tion, then we should remember that one can acquire in- 
finitely more musical insight and delight from one piece 
beautifully learned than from ten miserably learned. 

Our conception of the true aim of music education 
orients us in a very far-reaching and interesting way to 
the whole problem of drill and its values. Some people 
seem to have the strangest notion that musical power 
and ability exist and develop somehow independently of 
actually learning pieces. If anyone wants to learn to 
write artistic and powerful English, he does so by writ- 
ing numerous essays, stories, and so on, and above all 
by carrying each such undertaking te the highest attain- 
able perfection. He does not practice on metaphors, on 
similes, on rhythmic sentences, on periodic sentences, on 
opening and closing paragraphs, independently, with the 
idea that a generalized writing ability is growing up in 
him, which one day will blossom suddenly out into the 
production of a masterpiece. He knows very well that 
this ability can be cultivated only in and through the 
persistent, self-critical, exacting effort to produce func- 
tional units of artistic work, 

Yet music teachers constantly fall into error on this 
point. They say in effect, let us spend a number of 
years teaching our pupils to read, or, let us spend a num- 
ber of years teaching our pupils technique, or let us 
spend a number of years teaching our pupils formal 
harmony and counterpoint; then, when these things are 
mastered, they will be able really to apply them and 


find themselves endowed with musicianship. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTY 
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A Great Need and a Great Opportunity 








What Can Be Done Through Music for Your Community This Year? 








AUGUSTUS D. ZANZIG 


Director of Music, National Recreation Association 


T is obvious that under the crushing amount of 
leisure now upon the unemployed, to say nothing of 
the increased free time of many workers, the need 

for upbuilding recreation is greater than ever—and 
fraught with increasingly harmful consequences if 
denied. Not so obvious, perhaps, is the fact that because 
of lowered ability to buy the outer means of recreation, 
there is not only a need but also a great opportunity to 
increase interest in the less expensive activities depend- 
ing mainly on inner means—that is, on our powers of 
expression and appreciation. Large numbers of people 
have been turning away from bought amusement to 
earned recreation—earned through participation. Re- 
ports from 2,687 indoor recreation centers in over 300 
cities and towns show that the number of attendances 
at those centers in 1931 was more than fifty per cent 
greater than in 1929. The increase would undoubtedly 
have been greater if more or larger buildings and more 
leaders had been available. And this is only one symp- 
tom of the trend. If comparative accounts could be 
got of the amounts of leisure time spent in homes, 
libraries, evening schools and other free or inexpensive 
leisure-time places, still more impressive symptoms 





might be seen. 
There are no statistics as to how much of the 


increased participation in recreation centers has been 
connected with music. The following figures, given in 
The Business Week for July 13, 1932, reflect only 
manufacturers’ sales, and are therefore only partially if 
at all indicative of the amount of singing and playing 
in all the centers of life in each year: 


ANNUAL EXPENDITURES BY THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


1929 1930 
in ence gerceGnwnkceae $889,000,000 $501 .000,000 
PP PUNO accccccccccccenss 109,000,000 50,000,000 
For Instruments and Music........ 89,000,000 39,000,000 


The very impressive fact is that the present situation 
presents not only a need but also a great opportunity 
for musical advancement. What can we do about it 
this year? 

Resources of the Community 


First, we will probably have to face a lack of funds 
for such advancement. The question is, how can people 
live more without spending more? Despite the great 
growth in recreational participation in community cen- 
ters—and the increases on golf courses, playgrounds 
and bathing beaches have been even greater—the total 
cost of public recreation in 1931 was only seven per 
cent greater than in 1929. A thirty-one per cent increase 


This article is supplied for the National Conference Committee on 
School Music in Community Life, of which the author is chairman. 
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in the number of volunteer leaders, still comparatively 
small, and reduced salaries for the paid workers, the 
total number of whom increased eleven per cent, 
account mainly for the smallness of the increase in 
expenditures. We must ask how more can be made of 
the already existing facilities, interest, and potential as 
well as active leadership, with very little or no more 
money. So we first should find out what is already 
being done in the city; publish in the newspapers, and 
post on school, library, and other bulletin boards, a list of 
the existing musical activities of all kinds. The list 
should tell also how entrance to each activity is gained, 
when and where rehearsals are held, and what the pur- 
poses are, thus acquainting the public with opportunities 
of which many may not have known. Incidentally, the 
making and publishing of the list would be likely to 
arouse among the leaders and other people a greater 
interest in the social and cultural life of the entire com- 
munity. That interest is of first importance. 


Festivals 


A festival of even a simple sort that would enlist 
several or all of the existing musical groups could, of 
course, go much further in nurturing and putting to 
work that interest in the life of the community. New 
groups of singers and players now hidden, perhaps, 
among the unemployed as well as among the more 
fortunate, might also be brought into happy expression 
by the plan for the festival. Christmas, Patriots’ Days, 
the Spring, Easter, or any other holiday, seasonal, or 
civic occasion, could be motive for the festival, or it 
could come directly from the natural need to rise now 
and then above the ordinary level of existence.’ In 
Waterbury, Connecticut, a festival combining thirty 
choirs of all denominations in the city, including Catho- 
lics, was given last spring for the benefit of the 
unemployed. Several secular groups also offered to 
take part, making it necessary to have two concerts; 
and $1,600 was gained. The Chamber of Commerce 
officials and other civic-minded people valued above the 
money. the new spirit that was engendered by the enter- 
prise. A similar festival is to be given next spring. 


The Churches 


Great things might come from meetings of all the 
church musicians of the city to consider not only the 
production of such a festival, but also (1) ways of 
bringing about more and better congregational singing, 
(2) more effective relations with the school music 


1Material helpful in introducing simple dancing, color and dramatic 
action suited to each holiday and seasonal occasion can be secured from 
the National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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teachers—especially with regard to Sunday School sing- 
ing, (3) opportunities for the best public school choirs 
to contribute to church services now and then, and 
perhaps (4) the formation of church orchestras or 
chamber music groups. 

They might consider also ways of making more of 
the church and parish house facilities and leadership 
for week-day musical activities of various kinds. Are 
there special song services in which a skillful leader 
brings the congregation to the realization of how inspir- 
ingly they can sing together? At no other time is there 
nearly so large a part of America’s population gathered 
for communal expression as between eleven o’clock and 
noon on Sunday morning, in church. The opportunity 
is immense. 

Is there fine, full singing of the best hymns in school 
“assemblies”? Has any effort been made to get people 
who are capable of singing, but who are not in a 
choir, to realize that this, too, is a way of contributing 
to the revival of a stricken people? Is the singing of 
the choir more vital, genuine and inspiring than ever? 
If not, how can it be made so? 

These and other questions might bring rich results 
from the meetings of’ church musicians. The public 
school music supervisor might be the very person—per- 
haps the only person—to bring about such meetings 
because of his desire to have the results of his work 
such as will be carried into the life of the church. 


Schools, Homes and the Community 


The effects of the school music could, perhaps, be 
greater in other centers of life also. Could the high 
school chorus, for example, have an evening rehearsal 
each week when adults could sing with the students? 
Could the high school orchestra or band or both do 
likewise? Could a chorus and an amateur orchestra of 
high school graduates and other townspeople be formed 
under the direction of the school music leader or some 
other worthy volunteer? The need for a chorus or 
orchestra in a festival or other definite and admirable 
project is the most effective condition that can be 
brought about for attracting singers and players. Per- 
haps a chamber music society could be formed, or a 
guild of musical amateurs in which both choral and 
instrumental music would be carried on, perhaps with 
occasional social features—refreshments, or other inter- 
polations conducive to good fellowship. 

This Christmas we shall need caroling more than ever, 
and every music teacher will want to work with the 
churches, recreation leaders and parents to make the 
most of the schools’ and the community’s resources in 
this regard. Collaboration with parents, perhaps through 
Parent Teacher Associations, in planning for the carol- 
ing on the streets and elsewhere, in simple home-made 
costumes, might lead to continuous relations between 
school music and home life.2 Could we not, without 
exploiting the children or interfering with their school 


2The Christmas Book obtainable from the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation has abundant suggestions for making Christmas merry and beauti- 
ful in schools, homes, and throughout the community. 
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work, have very good sixth- and seventh-grade classes 
or choruses give brief simple concerts in connection 
with worthy recreational occasions in community cen- 
ters, churches, libraries, or other places where people, 
perhaps including unemployed persons, gather in their 
leisure hours? It could be, in a way, a continuation 
throughout the year of the Christmas delight that carol- 
ing children can give. The concerts could be informal 
and free for each class or chorus, and could be given 
in the early evening on Fridays, Saturdays or holi- 
day eves, or on Sunday afternoons. The music, of 
course, would be real—not pedagogical or “pretty- 
pretty”. A series of concerts, each one devoted to one 
or two nationalities, might be given. A concert at the 
library might consist of songs to be found in books 
available in the library, thus incidentally bringing about 
greater use of those books in homes and elsewhere. 
Simple dramatics, as in acting out ballads, and folk 
dancing, might be included. Good junior and senior 
high school groups should also, of course, have the 
privilege and social education of contributing so to the 
life of the community. 

Dr. James Francis Cooke is suggesting that during 
a certain week the high school bands “march daily 
through the business districts of our American cities, 
playing thrilling, fear-dispelling, activating music.” 
This seems to us somewhat affected and “showy”—too 
obviously a smile-boomer—but such a demonstration 
now and then might be valuable, especially when there 
is a recognized holiday, civic or school occasion for it. 


Larger Possibilities in Community Singing . 

The possibilities in community singing are much 
greater than many of us think they are; conferences or 
an “institute” for the song leaders of the service clubs 
and other groups in the city might help much in realiz- 
ing them. But let us consider here the possibility of 
having independent “sings”, not connected with any 
other activity. The singing may itself maintain sufficient 
interest to make a winter’s series of such sings very 
successful, but added interest could be gained in the 
following ways: 


(1) Provide for progress or growth of some kind, and in- 
teresting incentives for it: 

(a) Through “exploring songs.” For example, the singing of 
typical folk songs of various countries, with interesting com- 
ments on their backgrounds or national characteristics, can 
arouse interest in experiencing more such songs, in “feeling 
into” the loves, faiths, humor, customs and peculiar musical 
idioms of many peoples, all for the enjoyment of doing so. It 
is a kind of traveling and exploring which may be extended 
into the simple music of the masters also. There might be also 
an exploring of periods of time as in the typical hymns of 
different periods. Perhaps the most satisfying exploration is 
of the many different moods, feelings and attitudes that can 
be expressed through singing; it is the realization of joy, 
majesty, courage, reverence, jollity, serenity, and other states 
of mind and heart that have got into songs. This can go on 
in connection with a “tour” of nationalities, or a review of 
the songs of any one nation—not forgetting our own, with its 
songs of sailors, cowboys, mountain folk, Negroes and other 
types. 


(b) Through better singing. This means singing that is more 
genuinely and adequately expressive of the meaning of each 
song, and that is better in rhythm, enunciation, and in quality 

CONTINUED ON PAGE EIGHTEEN 
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Mobilizing the Community Choral Forces 


RALPH A. PATTON 


music in existing choral organizations, and in the 

numerous individuals who have had training and 
musical experience in schools and colleges. The fact 
that in the great majority of instances it is largely or 
wholly neglected is a distinct challenge to everyone con- 
cerned with music education. Music is one of the great 
common denominators in civic life, and those responsi- 
ble for its furtherance should see to it that the latent 


[: every town and city there is a reservoir of vocal 


to sink all individual aggrandizement in the bottomless 
pit of the good of the whole. For this type of musical 
leadership the community may well look to the music 
staff of the schools or colleges. 

But more than a leader is needed. There must be 
a definite, sound plan and the means for carrying it out. 
Perhaps a review of a recently perfected organization, 
and a view of the machinery used in its erection, in 
Kalamazoo, will be helpful to others striving to make 


forces and untapped sources of 
musical talent are utilized; that 
singing groups and individuals, 
old and young, who have in vari- 
ous fields developed an interest 
in singing, are mobilized and or- 
ganized to sing some of the great 
masterpieces of choral literature. 

Three highly desirable objects 
are attained by such a procedure. 
First, those who participate never 
fail to continue to appreciate 
more keenly the finest of music, 
and find keen satisfaction and 
an emotional outlet in the mak- 
ing of music. Second, the pro- 
duction of a masterpiece by a 
great chorus of trained singers 
always produces a thrill in the 
lives of those in the audience, 
who in turn become more appre- 
ciative of music because it is pro- 
duced by persons of their ac- 
quaintance. Third, continued 





HE author of this article is a member 

of the staff of The Kalamazoo Gazette, 
which newspaper assumed a more import- 
ant part in the community enterprise de- 
scribed than is indicated by Mr. Patton's 
brief reference to the “sponsorship.” 
Through its business manager, Charles 
M. Greenway, Jr., the entire project was 
underwritten by the newspaper—but as a 
community activity rather than a news- 
paper enterprise. Something of the im- 
poitance of this factor may be determined 
by scrutiny of the reproduced portions of 
clippings from the Gazette. 

In its original conception, planning, or- 
ganization, development and fruition, this 
is an outstanding example of one type of 
co6perative community effort suggested in 
Mr. Zanzig’s article in this issue. Such 
an undertaking should be possible when- 
ever there is leadership and vision that 
place the enterprise itself above all other 
interests; that imbue each participant with 
the spirit of a promoter; that submerge the 
individual in a glorious achievement in 
which he has a part. 

The idea as demonstrated in Kalamazoo 
is not new, but it is sufficiently rare in 
practice to warrant the space given Mr. 
Patton’s article, both as deserved recogni- 
tion and as a means of inspiration to 
leaders or potential leaders in other com- 
munities. —The Editors. 


vocal music a community enter- 
prise. First, conferences were 
held with all directors of regu- 
larly organized choral groups to 
obtain their reaction to the propo- 
sition of a community presenta- 
tion of The Messiah. When that 
was found favorable, the next 
vital step was taken. That was 
securing a sponsor. In a com- 
munity enterprise such as this the 
sponsor must be absolutely non- 
partisan, in the larger sense of the 
word. In Kalamazoo it was felt 
that the newspaper would be the 
best sponsor possible. No indi- 
vidual, no choir, no club can 
assume that role successfully. 
Personal or group gain or ad- 
vancement must be divorced abso- 
lutely from the enterprise. The 
responsibility was assumed by 
The Kalamazoo Gazette, which 
assured the enterprise neutral and 








working in rehearsal on these 








effective sponsorship. 





master compositions simply for 

the joy of singing with others and producing great 
music, without thought of compensation, creates an 
atmosphere in the community that is of inestimable 
value. 

Desirable as these ends are, it must be admitted that 
their attainment is difficult. Several things are needed 
to accomplish them. First of all, is the right motivation 
—which must spring from a broad vision of a true 
community project. Here is indicated one of the pri- 
mary requirements—a factor without which no com- 
munity enterprise of a musical nature can possibly be 
successful. That is the inspiration and guidance of 
someone with proven musical ability, with musical vision 
that reaches beyond the borders of sect and creed, with 
a devotion to musical ideals that is utterly selfless, and 
with a zeal for work in the accomplishment of the goa! 
desired that is little short of fanatical. This man or 
woman must be the motivating force, but he or she must 
never appear as such to the public. He or she must rec- 
ognize the universality of music and must be willing 
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The sponsor assured, the next 
step was that of enlisting the support of civic leaders 
who were interested in the general promotion of large 
musical activities. This support is necessary in working 
out the multifarious details that always attend a large 
community project. Then the call went out, from the 
sponsor of course, to a small group of leaders, including 
the directors of the choral groups, representing the vari- 
ous interests, to select a general executive. This execu- 
tive must be imbued with the same ideal of selfless 
service in the interest of musical advancement as ani- 
mates the originator of the project. In Kalamazoo a 
happy combination of executive and musician was found 
in one of our banks. 

Choral groups represented by the various directors 
furnished the nucleus of the chorus. Then the sponsor 
issued a call for all individuals who had sung The 
Messiah, or who felt themselves qualified to sing it, to 
register with the sponsor as prospective members of 
the civic chorus. A coupon was printed in The Gazette 
for the applicant to fill out. It was emphasized that 
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NEWS COLUMN FRAGMENTS THAT TELL THEIR OWN STORY 


the enterprise was absolutely non-sectarian and non- 
creedal, that connections or politics made no difference. 
The sole purpose was to present The Messiah, using 
every available bit of vocal talent the city possessed. 
The cards that were obtained were handed to a regis- 
tration committee—all committees were formed from 
the musical directors—for allotment to some one of the 
organized choral groups for preliminary rehearsals. Di- 
rectors gave a certain portion of their weekly rehearsal 
time to practice on Messiah choruses, after a libretto 
committee had decided on the cuts to be made, and the 
interpretation to be used. When the preliminary re- 
hearsals had accomplished their purpose of familiarizing 
the singers with the choruses, a massed rehearsal was 
held. At this the various directors were assigned to 
listen to certain portions of the chorus to detect weak 
points not discernible to the director. 
on to the other directors, 


These were passed 
who ironed them out in sub- 
sequent group rehearsals. Later massed rehearsals co6r- 
dinated the whole. 


Meanwhile the matter of a conductor was being dis- 


The committee on conductor and soloists con- 
viewed the 


cussed. 
sidered the matter from all angles. It 
organization as a permanent one, in which the presenta- 
tion of The Messiah and future projects as well should 
be considered in establishing a precedent. It emphasized 
the point that the club must retain its identity as a civic 
institution, representing equally and impartially all musi- 
cal organizations, schools and churches of the city. It 
laid down the principle that the director shall be a per- 
son of outstanding ability and unquestioned competence. 
The desirability of retaining a guest conductor of high 
reputation was considered both from the standpoint of 
inspiration to the singers and of the publicity obtained. 
Of equal importance, the committee felt, was the recog- 
nition due local musicians who possess the necessary 
qualifications for directing a work as exacting as The 
Messiah, and who would be willing to serve. 

The committee recommended as an established policy 
—which was adopted—that the directorship should be 
vested in a guest conductor and a local associate con- 
ductor, the two to make mutually agreeable arrange- 





THE KALAMAZOO CIVIC CHORAL CLUB AND KALAMAZOO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The affiliated church choirs and other organizations comprising this choral 
Director of the orchestra was David Mattern; 
been guest conductor, at the last moment was obliged to cancel the engage- 


The Messiah. 
Lilian Knowles, 


Harper. C. Maybee was conductor. 
Olive June Lacey. Peter C. Lutkin, who was to have 


group, 


two performances of 


first appeared December 14, 15, 1931 in 
Edwin Kemp, 


soloists were Edward Davies, 


ment because of the illness which brought about his death. The programs which show Dean Lutkin’s name as guest conductor are mementos of the 
last professional engagement of a long and fruitful career. 
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ments for collaboration in rehearsals and performances. 
It also advised that a wholly new committee be chosen 
each year to name the guest and associate conductors, 
the latter to be chosen from among resident directors 
who possess the necessary qualifications. It urged that 
an accompanist representing some other organization 
than that with which the associate conductor is affiliated 
should be chosen. 

These recommendations, carefully followed in the 
light of an absolutely disinterested attitude on the part 
of every director on the board, resulted in the develop- 
ment of a chorus that was drawn from every section of 
the city, every creed and every race. 

Members of the chorus were required to be present at 
mass rehearsals, and their admittance was gained and 
their presence assured, by use of a card with detachable 
coupon, punched at each rehearsal. Failure to appear 
without excuse resulted in forfeiture of the seat. More 
than 400 singers were faithful throughout the project, 
and at the end voted unanimously to make the organiza- 
tion a permanent one. 

It was decided to make the project self-supporting, 
and an admission charge of 35 cents was made. A small 
block of seats was reserved for those willing to pay a 


premium for the privilege. Two performances were 
given, with the house sold out both evenings. 

The problem of accompaniment was solved in Kala- 
mazoo by the presence of our local symphony orchestra 
from which a group was drawn to give the proper in- 
strumental background. While there were some soloists 
capable of handling the score, it was thought best to 
bring in soloists from outside. This was for two pur- 
poses—to assure a finished and authoritative interpreta- 
tion of all the matchless solo numbers, and to avoid any 
semblance of partisanship or favoritism in selecting local 
talent. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that in all deal- 
ings the most rigid attitude of impartiality must be ob- 
served. That plane of operation once established, and 
made to permeate the entire economy of the project is 
one of the best guarantors of success. Coupled with that, 
as was indicated earlier, must be a wholly unselfish devo- 
tion to the ideal of giving everyone involved the oppor- 
tunity to express in music the beauty that lies in his 
own soul, with no thought of any advancement save 
which comes through the blessing of song in the enrich- 
ment of the life of the singer. That way lies success and 
a broader, deeper, richer, more spiritual community life. 


Music Teachers’ National Association 


VEN in the face of a difficult 
EK year for musicians, plans for 

the 54th annual meeting of the 
M.T.N.A. have gone forward with un- 
usual success and a program has been 
prepared for Washington, D. C., that 
promises to excel the excellent one 
presented last December at Detroit, 
where in attendance and enthusiasm 
the meeting reached a high-water 
mark in the long and eventful history 
of the Association. 

The dates chosen are December 
27th to 30th inclusive, with the regular 
sessions being held at the new Hotel 
Washington. Among those who are 
to appear on the program are the fol- 
lowing well-known musicians: John 
Erskine, Madame Schumann-Heink, 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell, John A. 
Cooper (U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation), Deems Taylor, Ernest Hutch- 
eson, Harold Bauer, Herbert Wither- 
spoon, George Wedge, Walter Dam- 
rosch, A. Walter Kramer, William 





sional Library; and recitals and mu- 
sical interludes by well-known per- 
formers in the regular sessions them- 
selves. A special exhibit of musical 
manuscripts and other material of in- 
terest to musicians in the Library of 
Congress will be arranged for by Mr. 
Engel, who is chief of the Division 
of Music of the Library. 

Arrangements have been made with 
the railroads for a fare and a half on 
the certificate plan. 

As in Detroit last year, the mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Schools of Music will convene with 
the M.T.N.A., and Phi Mu Alpha, na- 
tional musicial fraternity—better known 
as “Sinfonia”—will hold their biennial 
meetings in Washington at the same 
time. 

Officers for the M.T.N.A. are: Pres- 
ident, Donald M. Swarthout, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas; Vice-President and Editor, Karl W. 
Gehrkens, Oberlin Conservatory, 
Oberlin, Ohio; Secretary, Leo C. Mil- 





Arms Fisher, Carl Engel, Rufus B. 
von Kleinsmid (President University 
of So. California), Sumner Salter, Pro- 
fessor Oscar G. Russell, Albert Stoes- 
sel, George Fergusson, Percy Rector 
Stephens, Gladys Swarthout, Phillipp 
Abbas, and Angela Diller. 
Supplementary to the regular ses- 
sions a musical background has been 
arranged for by Carl Engel, chairman 
of the Washington local committee, 
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DONALD M. SWARTHOUT 
President, M. T. N. A. 


and his co-workers that promises to 
be of exceptional interest. Among 
other things, a program of Latin- 
American music will be given in the 
beautiful “Hall of the Americas” in 
the Pan American Building; a harpsi- 
chord and viola da gamba recital; 
concerts in the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Auditorium of the Congres- 


ler, St. Louis, Missouri; Treasurer, 
Oscar W. Demmler, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. Membership is open to all 
interested in the progress of music 
and music education in America upon 
payment of $4.00 annual dues, which 
includes a copy of the bound Proceed- 
ings containing each year tne talks and 
addresses delivered at the annual meet- 


ing. 
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Music Education and the Exposition of Progress 


JOSEPH E. MADDY 


RE music educators interested in merely “putting 
on a show” at the coming world’s fair? Em- 
phatically NO! Then why the elaborate pro- 

gram outlined in.the last issue of the JouRNAL? 

At a meeting held in Chicago last year, attended by 
the National Conference officers, the Sectional Con- 
ference presidents, and chairmen of National Confer- 
ence standing committees, the matter of participation 
was discussed from every angle’. Stress was placed on 
the fact that unless participation in the Exposition pro- 
gram be based upon definite values and objectives from 
the standpoint of music education, there could be no 
valid excuse for taking part in the enterprise. 

The decision to sponsor a music education program 
at the Exposition was based upon the report of a sub- 
committee on values and objectives, which report I am 
giving here in its complete form. 


Report of Sub-Committee on Values 
and Objectives 


Recognizing the failure of an industrial society to bring of 
itself happy living to mankind, and recognizing the inevitable 
changes which are bound to come in social life through eco- 
nomic readjustments, the Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence gladly accepts every opportunity to bring to the attention 
of the American people the contribution which art, and espe- 
cially musical art, may make to their disinterested and enduring 
happiness. 

An Exposition of a Century of Progress in the United States, 
such as will be held in Chicago in 1933, must inevitably include 
the advances made in the fine arts and in the integration of a 
love of the fine arts in the lives of our people. In connection 
with this particular project, therefore, the Music Supervisors 
National Conference, in common with other educational agen- 
cies, recognizes an opportunity and an obligation to participate 
in presenting a demonstration of the progress in musical edu- 
cation and the advance that has taken place in musical interest 
and attainment. 

In undertaking such a demonstration at the Exposition the 
Conference hopes to advance further the love of music and 
attainments in music on the part of an ever-increasing number 
of our people. That hope rests upon a confident belief that 
the values described in the paragraphs that follow will thereby 
be attained. 

(1) The presentation to large audiences of high grade con- 
certs by school orchestras, choruses, and bands, will serve to 
familiarize many additional people with the fine work that is 
being done and will gain support for further progress. 

(2) A very desirable incentive will be gained by the en- 
deavor of groups in our schools to prepare worthy music for 
a wider audience and by a specified date. 

(3) The united endeavor will strengthen the bonds of com- 
panionship; and there will be stimulation and socialization 





1At this meeting a general committee on music education was ap- 
pointed to codperate with the Exposition Music Department as follows: 
Joseph E. Maddy, Chairman, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Frank A. Beach, 
Emporia, Kan.; Ada Bicking, Lansing, Mich.; Clarence Birchard, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Okla.; J. Lewis Browne, 
Chicago, Ill.; Hollis Dann, New York City; Peter W. Dykema, New 
York City; Noble Cain, Chicago, Ill.; Franklin Dunham, New York 
City; Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Karl Gehrkens, Oberlin, Ohio; 
Mabelle Glenn, Kansas City, Mo.; A. A. Harding, Champaign, II1.; 
W. Otto Miessner, Chicago, Ill.; Osbourne McConathy, Glen Ridge, 
N. J.; Russell V. Morgan, Cleveland, Ohio; Victor L. F. Rebmann, 
White Plains, N. Y.; Presidents of the United Conferences, Advisory 
Members. ; 

From this general committee the following were appointed as an 
executive group: Joseph E. Maddy, Chairman; E. B. Gordon, A. A 
ee, Russell V. Morgan, Ada Bicking, J. Lewis Browne, C. V. 

uttelm.an. 
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when our young people in various parts of the country thus 
pace one another toward excellence and unite in the mass per- 
formances contemplated. “ 

(4) The long periods of preparation of fine musical material 
will be undertaken by countless thousands of youths in all parts 
of the country who will not eventually participate in the Expo- 
sition demonstration. These will nevertheless have received a 
large measure of benefit and will have been made intelligently 
sympathetic toward such musical endeavors. 

(5) The participation of many young people in group per- 
formance, and the interest in amateur music expression thereby 
created in them and among the citizens of their communities, 
may lead to the very desirable result of a large growth in 
amateur musical activities among the adults in countless com- 
munities. 

(6) The demonstrations will reveal further the inescapable 
interrelation between the school and community. 

(7) The boys and girls who participate in the Exposition 
programs, in addition to the benefits of preparing the music 
and in addition to those contingent upon performing it on an 
occasion that calls forth their highest possibilities, will receive 
further benefit from the remarkable music programs of the 
Exposition in general which will be available for their hearing, 
and will receive a broadening influence of lasting value from 
attendance upon the Exposition as a whole. 

(8) Turning from the children and youths, there will be 
value to music educators and to all interested in music educa- 
tion through observation and study of the processes of instruc- 
tion and development by which results such as are demonstrated 
are attained. 

(9) There will be value to students preparing to teach or 
supervise music, through summer courses in music education 
that would receive university credit, pursued in the stimulating 
laboratory field that the educational music demonstrations of 
the Exposition would provide. 

(10) There will be value to both young and old in observ- 
ing and studying an exhibit that will be prepared of 100 years 
of progress of music education in America. 


(11) There will be value, rich and deep beyond computation, 
in the understanding of music and its place in life that will 
come to thousands of parents. Recognition of the worth of 
music by the masses has always been intuitive, yet it is this 
force that has maintained music in the world, and is still 
doubtless the strongest basis for the best support that is 
accorded it as a school subject. The parents, by reason of 
limited knowledge of both music and education, may, it is true, 
be incapable of a reasoned judgment. But when they hear their 
children lifting strains of music with voice and instruments, 
they know, with certain knowledge and with a quick rush of 
feeling, that music is a blessed thing and that their children 
are shielded from evil while they follow an allurement so un- 
worldly and pure. 


SuB-COMMITTEE ON VALUES AND OBJECTIVES 
Witt Earuart, Chairman 


OspouRNE McConatuy 
Ruth Harrier OTtraway 
ARTHUR G. WAHLBERG 


Apa BICKING 
Peter DyKEMA 
Kart W. GEHRKENS 


A Plan of Far-Reaching Possibilities 


While all these objectives may not be realized because 
of the curtailment of some of the proposed activities, 
it is readily apparent that the program as outlined, in- 
cluding as it does the National High School Orchestra, 
Band and Chorus, will serve as a stimulus to music 
education throughout the country in whatever degree the 
incentives are utilized locally. 

In planning the Exposition projects, your committee 
has held strictly to the ideal that every activity be so 
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organized that it will strengthen music education in 
general ; that no project be undertaken which would end 
with the Exposition and not plant fertile seeds that would 
continue to grow and blossom long after “A Century 
of Progress” becomes history. 

Realizing that existing music education projects (such 
as all state and Sectional Conference orchestras, choruses 
and bands) should not be endangered or weakened 
through forced competition with the Century of Prog- 
ress groups, the committee has formulated a plan which 
it is hoped, will lend strength to existing organizations 
and at the same time develop a practical relationship 


between such groups that should prove a lasting benefit 
to music education in America. 

The real purpose behind this plan is to lay the 
foundation for a system of group festival projects be- 
ginning with county orchestras, choruses and bands (or 
even smaller units) and extending through districts, all- 
state, sectional and national groups, so related that par- 
ticipation in higher groups will be dependent upon 
records made in lower groups. In providing the in- 
centive for the beginning of such a plan, A Century of 
Progress Exposition becomes of greatest importance to 
the growth of school music. 


A Great Need and a Great Opportunity 


(Continued from page 13) 


of tone. These various kinds of improvements go on naturally 
together and are mainly by-products of the singer’s wish for 
the utmost enjoyment, not results of direct teaching. 

(c) Through part-singing. This is likely to lead to the forma- 
tion of a chorus, but it may be enjoyed even bya group wish- 
ing only to sing informally. 

(d) Through cultivating greater insight into music. 
An appreciative 


Songs 
are the prototypes of all musical expression. 
awareness of the qualities and forms that make a good song 
a thing of delight and expressiveness is an open sesame into 
music. This understanding may be gradually and interestingly 
developed if rhythm, phrasing, lovely turns of melody, cli- 
maxes, national characteristics, or whatever else is being 
pointed out, be spoken of briefly with the immediate purpose 
of making the singing of the song more intelligent and en- 
joyable. 

In connection with concerts suggested in (2) below, the 
leader may be able to enhance enjoyment of the music through 
brief comments, through the playing of themes and other espe- 
cially significant portions of the music, and through having the 
group sing the themes or clap the rhythms, or the like. Any 
or all of these helps should occur before the music as a whole 
is performed, or between two performances of it at the same 
meeting. 

(2) Provide a brief concert or other good “feature” at each 
sing. The giving of a brief concert can greatly enrich a “sing,” 
especially if it is in some interesting way related to one or 
more of the songs, and if, as has just been described, it is 
itself enhanced by brief remarks and other activities brought 
forth by the leader. But it can, of course, be very attractive 
even if it is unrelated to the songs and is listened to without 
aid of any kind. If no good performers are available, a good 
radio-phonograph can be used. 

The giving of concerts offers also the extremely valuable 
opportunity to enlist good amateur groups in the community 
and thus to provide them with further incentive to continue 
singing or playing. Church choirs, other choruses and smaller 
groups, foreign language folk singers or players—in- 
fretted instrument groups—the community orchestra 


vocal 
cluding 
and other orchestras, chamber music groups, children’s and 
high school choruses, orchestras and chamber music groups— 
any of these are suitable. They may be drawn not only from 
churches, schools and the community at large, but also from 
industrial and commercial establishments, from clubs, settle- 
ments, community centers, evening schools, and even from 
homes. Social as well as cultural influence can come from such 
experiences. 

New groups of every sort mentioned may be formed in re- 
sponse to the desire for concerts at the sings. The community 
singing might thus become a fertile field for nurturing the 
musical talent of the whole community. 

A folk dancing or other good dancing group, or a short 
play well presented, could also give much enjoyment. The love 
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of drama could be appealed to by the acting out of a ballad 
or other song, sung by the entire assemblage or by a smaller 
group or soloists. The Wraggle Taggle Gypsies and High 
Germany are examples of ballads that have in themselves the 
content of a complete short play. Dialogue songs like O No, 
John! and Billy Boy can be very amusingly acted out. Char- 
ades well done are also suitable, and are especially interesting 
if the actors are well known to the audience. The song leader 
has an opportunity in them to become known and appreciated 
for something besides his musical ability. Good reading of 
poetry, an illustrated travelogue, a good short movie, and a 
talk pertaining to progress in the life of the community, or to 
the life of the folk whose native songs have been sung, are 
other possible good additions to the general singing. 

Whatever is given, be it music, dancing, drama, poetry or 
pictures, we should consider and rejoice in the possibility that 
some of the activities enjoyed by people as spectators will later 
be imitated in homes, clubs and other centers, with some, at 
least, of the same people as participants. 

(3) Lead groups in playing games with music, such as are 
in the Twice 55 Games with Music, and in Handy, an invalu- 
able book of social recreation, published by the Church Recre- 
ation Service, Delaware, Ohio. Folk dances such as the old 
American ones and the English “country dances” are also de- 
lightful and suitable. 

The Future 

This is a time for social reconstruction, when the collapse 
of a materialistic philosophy of success is occasion for building 
a better and more secure structure of values. “In countless 
homes today,” says James Truslow Adams, “there must be 
going on a serious questioning of what it is that makes life 
worth while and what is really worth striving for.” It is now, 
during this period of questioning and social rebuilding, that 
more and more people should be finding delight in beauty, 
craftsmanship, friendliness, whole-hearted and_self-forgetful 
activity and the other fine feelings and attitudes that are the 
essence of good musical expression. Let these be the values 
that make life worth while. Let these be seen to be really 
worth striving for. 

Even when millions of the unemployed are at work again, 
the shortening of the working week necessary to bring about 
that happy change will, according to economists, very likely 
result in permanently lowered, though sufficient incomes. We 
will have to continue to have other motives than the desire for 
a big income to keep the spirit kindled and the mind alert. 
In addition to supplying motives within itself for a life-time 
of interesting recreational activity, music, perhaps more than 
anything else, can help in bringing about the change of heart 
that is needed. Of all the “daughters of enthusiasm,” as 
Emerson called the arts, music is most capable of strengthen- 
ing whatever tendency the individual may have to prize human 
and social values above material and selfish ones, and expres- 
sion above possession. 
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Executive Committee. The group, elected by the 

members of the organization and directly responsi- 
ble to them, is composed of the President, First Vice- 
President, Second Vice-President, and four members at 
large. The Executive Secretary of the Conference, as 
prescribed by Section 10 of our By-Laws, acts as secre- 
tary for the committee. Section 5 of the By-Laws out- 
lines the duties and responsibilities of the Executive 
Committee : 


, NHE chief governing body of the Conference is the 


Sec. 5. The Executive Committee shall administer the affairs of the 
National Conference, together with the management and control of the funds 
thereof. They shall fix the time and place of National meetings and shall 
have supervision of the program and all other details of such meetings. 
They shall fill vacancies by temporary appointments pending regular elec- 
tions. They shall appoint the editor of the official Conference publications 
and shall have full supervision and control of his acts as such editor. They 
shall appoint an Executive Secretary, prescribe his duties and compensation, 
and have full supervision and control of his acts as such Executive Secre- 
tary. They shall provide annually for a complete auditing of the accounts 
of the Conference by a duly qualified accountant. 

The Executive Committee held its fall meeting in 
Chicago, October 8-9, with full attendance. During these 
two days the Committee met for over twenty-four hours, 
considering and taking necessary action on some forty 
items, on many of which there had been advance infor- 
mation and preparation by mail. A number were of 
routine nature, while others required extended study and 
discussion ; some could not receive final action until later 
and others will be referred to different groups for dis- 
cussion or action, or to the membership of the Confer- 
ence. (Through the JourNat and other media, of course, 
all of these items reach the attention of the Conference 
members.) Among the more important items on the 
schedule were: Committee appointments; codrdination 
of committee activities; confirmation of codperative ac 
tivities with the School Band and Orchestra Associa- 
tions; Exposition of Progress Committee report; report 
of membership campaign; music section at N.E.A. De- 
partment of Superintendence; shall we seek to promote 
a Canadian affiliation; consideration of invitations for 
the 1934 meeting of the Conference; shall steps be taken 
to secure official consideration of the proposal to change 
the name of the Conference; the audit report, budget, 
etc. 

My reason for the writing of these paragraphs is the 
thought that many of our members will be interested in 
the activities that contribute to the successful manage- 


ment of our Conference. 


Chicago Chosen for the 1934 Convention City 


EVERAL cities invited the Conference for the 1934 

meeting. Invitations accompanied by definite guar- 
antees were received by Baltimore, Chicago, Denver, 
Philadelphia, and San Francisco. The place of meeting 
was given the fullest consideration by the Executive 
Committee. The poll of Conference members tabulated 
by states and sections, was carefully checked, and the 
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The National ‘President’s “Page 


By WALTER H. BUTTERFIELD 






opinions of several members outside of the committee 
were sought. Many Conference members, from places 
not adjacent to Chicago, have expressed a strong pref- 
erence for Chicago as a permanent meeting place be- 
cause the Stevens Hotel is the one hotel in the country 
that can adequately house the Conference, including all 
participating groups, such as bands, orchestras, choruses, 
etc. The committee did not feel that this should be the 
main factor in deciding the 1934 meeting place, or even 
that it was wise under any conditions to continually go 
to one city, no matter how ideal the housing conditions 
might be. It was, however, the unanimous opinion of 
the committee that the next meeting must be held in 
the city that would seem to offer the greatest drawing 
power to the largest number of our membership. A 
careful study of all points bearing on this approach to 
a decision pointed unmistakably to Chicago.. 

The Executive Committee realizes the fine spirit in 
which so many cities gave most cordial and sincere in- 
vitations. We are mindful of the thought and labor 
necessary to compile the data and secure the requisite 
guarantees. We hope the Executive Committee that 
has the responsibility of choosing the city for the 
1936 meeting will find these cities still wishing to give 
the Conference ‘as pressing invitations as they have 
given this year. 


Codrdination of Committees 


| sn some time it has been the opinion of many Con- 
ference members that a better and clearer codrdina- 
tion of the activities of committees should be put into 
operation. Also that it would be helpful to have avail- 
able, at regular intervals, information regarding the 
nature and progress of the work of each committee 
which in some instances would save overlapping and 
even duplication of work. It also seemed probable that 
such information would prove particularly valuable to 
the sub-committees within each general committee. 

The question of how best to accomplish this codrdina- 
tion has been discussed several times in Executive Com- 
mittee meetings, and at the committee’s recent meeting 
it was decided to delegate this work to the First Vice- 
President. Mr. Morgan will keep in touch with com- 
mittee chairmen and receive from them reports of what 
their committees outline for activities, and later, reports 
of progress. Through bi-monthly bulletins we shall be 
able to keep each committee informed of the progress 
of all the committees. 

It can readily be seen that this information will be 
helpful to all Conference officials, and it will be for- 
warded to them at regular intervals. We also expect 
that this information will have value to other Confer- 
ence members and if so it will be available to them. 

President, Music Supervisors National Conference 
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HE teacher of academic subjects, including music, who 

employs any objective presentation including pictorial 

reproduction or graphic representation, is making use of 
visual aids*. The score and baton as well as the stereoptican 
slide and film are after all properly designated as visual aids. 
In terms of music these aids merely contribute to the impor- 
tant sensory capacity of audition. The significance of this 
last statement is found in the difficulties confronting a violin 
student, who attempts to master pitch in the absence of a highly 
developed sense of hearing. When visual aids are properly 
selected and integrated with the more or less subjective discus- 
sions of abstraction, classrooms, lecture halls, and orchestra 
pits take on an added meaning for the students. 

An interesting angle in the application of visualization to 
creative composition in music has been suggested by del Cas- 
tillo® who has predicted that a new form of music might result 
from the motion picture with its flash-back, rapid movement, 
and shifting scenes. With the present ascendency of sound 
productions it seems that adequate opportunities for the de- 
velopment of this theory are at hand. 

As visual aids, several new devices in the field of acoustics 
and miusic may be expected to yield definite contributions to 
music appreciation generally. Among these devices are to be 
found the portable and phctographic types of Osiso®&. Through 
the use of this instrument evidence has been obtained in sup- 
port of the hypothesis that for pianos, “every difference of 
hammer velocity connotes a difference both of intensity and 
of tone-color.” What the Osiso is revealing with sound under 
direct control and observation, the “rapid record oscillograph” 
is yielding for picturization of sound in cable and telephonic 
transmission‘, 


“Photographing” Pitch and Time 

The Strobophotograph camera designed by Professor Milton 
Metfessel and recently improved by Tiffin and Reger, holds an 
important place as a visual for music’. Through this 
camera, pitch and time are graphed. The resulting fraction- 
ated graphs or “pattern are used to evaluate vocal and 
instrumentai work”, In developing procedures whereby recog- 
nized artists in music can perfect their work with scientific 
accuracy, Doctors Seashore and Tiffin point out that we shall 
ultimately establish norms of artistic achievement. These bene- 
fits for the creation, interpretation, and transmission of music, 
very naturally, will be accompanied by an increased apprecia- 
tion for standards of value above the present average. 

In the field of visual aids designed for use in the average 
classroom where music appreciation is taught important ma- 
terial is now available. This material ranges from convenient 
methods for explaining historical, theoretical, and technical 
aspects to sound pictures which are beginning to appear!®, 


aid 


scores” 


‘4Director of Music, Maine Township High School, Des Plaines, Illinois. 

*Research Associate, Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York. 

’Weber, Joseph J., “Is the Term ‘Visual Education’ Scientific?” —The Phi 
Delta Kappan, II, 78-9, 83. (Oct., 1928). Dorris, Anna V., “Visual 
Instruction in Public Schools,’’ Ginn, 1928, pp. 6, 15. 

*Roach, Charles, “Visual Education—What Is It?”—The 
Screen, 7, 225 (Dec., 1928). 

‘del Castillo, L. G., ““The Motion Picture and Music,” Ibid., 5, 540 (Nov., 
1926). 

*White, William Braid, “The Human Element in Piano Tone Produc- 
tion.” Journal of the Acoustical Society of America I, No. 3, 357- 
367, April, 1930. 

*Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 463 West Street, New York City. 

SJournal of General Psychology, 2, 135-139 (1929). 

*Seashore, Carl E., and Tiffin, Joseph, ““An Objective Method of Evaluating 
Musical Performance,” Science, 72, 480-482 (Nov. 7, 1930). 

“Dodd, L. E., “An Apparatus for Visually Demonstrating Musical Scales 
and the Physical Basis of Harmony,” School Science and Mathematics, 
28, 10-23 (January, 1928); Kinsky, Georg, “A History of Music in 
Pictures,” 352, E. P. Dutton (New York, 1930). 
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Music Appreciation Through Visual Aids 


ALEXANDER M. HARLEY? and LOUIS A. ASTELL? 






In the pictorial group are biographies in lantern slides with 
lecture manuscripts of some of the greatest composers. One 
excellent series has been edited by the staff of the Musical 
Courier of New York!!, This more common type of service 
is in keeping with the offerings available for other classroom 
subjects. 

Supporting this material, both slide sets and films are more 
closely identified with the musical compositions. In the “Visu- 
Aural” system, dramatic stories in the form of operatic music 
are synchronized with films and colored slides for scenes and 
characters!2, The duration of the presentation may extend from 
ten minutes to an hour. 

A series of one-reel films on Famous Music Masters repre- 
sents a definite contribution for music appreciation!®. This 
series of films consists of incidents from the lives of great 
musicians accompanied by their own music. These films are 
issued with full orchestration, especially arranged and syn- 
chronized. The following composers are included in the series: 
Balfe, Beethoven, Bizet, Brahms, Chopin, Foster, Gounod, Han- 
del, Haydn, Mozart, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Nevin, Rossini, Schu-- 
bert, Schumann, Strauss, Wagner, and Verdi. 


Another Universal Medium 


Still another series of films is the Famous Melody Series". 
Here the folk songs of the various nations are presented in 
individual reels. Character portrayals in native costumes are 
included to enhance the screen story. These films are so de- 
signed that the audience may sing during the projection of 
the pictures 

Among the talking pictures are the Music Appreciation, and 
the Symphony Orchestra Series®. The former aims to promote 
greater enjoyment through increased understanding, while the 
latter explains and demonstrates the instruments of the orches- 
tra, by choirs and individuals for junior high school music 
courses. These films are complete with a unit: of instruction 
for the series. 

Gregory’s recent study of the entire field of visual aids in 
England and European countries reveals interesting comparative 
data!®, The work in Germany is especially noteworthy. 

The sociological principles underlying visual aids, like music 
itself, are sufficiently sound to transcend national life and the 
spoken language!*, A moment of sober reflection discloses the 
fact that these two agencies, singly and in combination, are 
basic in the establishment of a universal language of multiform 
expression. It is interesting to note that the fabric in this case 
would be, in part at least, made up of a most desirable factor, 
namely, appreciation. This may be the significance of the Brit- 
ish International Film Distributor’s Plan in which the organi- 
zation has engaged Edmund Meisel, the celebrated Hungarian 
composer and conductor, to write original musical compositions 
for the film productions!®, Mr. Meisel’s own distinctive con- 
tribution takes the form of synchronized music and sound com- 
posed to form a musical interpretation of the actions and emo- 
tions of the characters as well as the theme of the story. 


"Sims Visual Music Company, Quincy, Illinois. 

Educational Music Bureau, 434 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

18Fitzpatrick Pictures, Inc., 729 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. Write for 
nearest point of distribution. 

4Pathé Exchange, Inc., 35 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. Write for 
nearest point of distribution. 

“A New Force in Modern Education,’ Department of Educational Talking 

Pictures, Electrical Research Products, Inc., 250 West 57th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

“Gregory, William M., “Visual Education in Europe,” The Educational 
Screen, 8, 292-294 (Dec., 1929), 9, 4-5, 14, 39-40, 60, 68-69, 90, 100- 
102, 122, 132-3, 151 (Jan. to May, 1930, inclusive). 

Rogers, James Edward, “Recreation Annexes the Movies,” Movie Makers, 
4, 306-307 (May, 1929). 

ata Otto, “Foreign Notes,” The Educational Screen, 8, 267 (Nov., 
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“Every character in the film,” Meisel states, “is given a dis- 
tinctive motif, music and sound combined to suggest the char- 
acter of the person portrayed. Noises and miscellaneous sound 
effects are woven into the musical composition itself, becom- 
ing an integral part of the orchestral score.” 

In Berlin, the central organization for the distribution of 
visual material is known as the “T. W. L.” Concerning this 
institution, Doctor Gregory says that no institution in this 
country possesses visual material so well adapted to technical 
instruction. The lantern slide collection includes music and art 
material in addition to that for geography, history, literature, 
and science. 

What is true of visual aids sociologically is also true of 
them educationally and psychologically. As such an aid is of 
direct value in supporting imagery, so also it may serve in the 
process of thinking!®, in the principles of imitation, in self- 
expression, and in the student participation. 

Interesting applications for the idea of visual aids as a means 
of encouraging music appreciation are to be found. The prepa- 
ration of a scenario such as Musical Shoes illustrates the point 
from a somewhat novel angle, and in contrast with such projects 
as the presentation of operettas and other musical stage produc- 
tions29, 

All of these aids, it will be noted, belong in the same class 
as the flash card for teaching such things as chords, keys, and 


time elements; and as wall charts to show the various types of 
scales, key signatures, and transposition for different instru- 
ments. 

But the story does not end here. When visual aids such as 
these have been justified economically to the complete satisfac- 
tion of the taxpayers and patrons, we are at yet another vista?!. 
On one hand is television, and on the other, the developments 
of the sound picture. The significance of these two instruments 
rightly used for the cause of music alone can not be measured. 

What a day in the annals of music appreciation to have Wal- 
ter Damrosch and Sousa, together with their respective orches- 
tra and band, available to music lovers the world over and for 
all time through the sound pictures! In yet another day, the 
worthy successors of such great leadership may be heard and 
seen by television simultaneously in the classrooms of America. 
From such an Athenaeum then, we may look forward to an 
unreckoned appreciation for music and to a wealth of masters 
in the divine art. 


“Graves, W. E., “Imagery and Thinking,” The Educational Screen, 6, 261 
(June, 1927). 

*0Hacker, Leonard, ‘Musical Shoes,” Jfovie Makers, 4, 94 (February, 
192 See also the following: Sargent, Epes W., “Illustrating 
Songs,” Ibid., 4, 290 (May, 1929); Richards, Arlen, “Bringing Music 
to Life,” Ibid., 4, 449, 474-475 (July, 1929). 

"Chapman, W. P., “The Economic Aspect of Visual Education by Motion 
Pictures from a Parent’s Viewpoint,’ The Educational Screen, 9, 167- 
169 (June, 1930). 


Educational Achievements “Visualized” 
GRACE L. ENGEL 


HE School Exhibits at the Cleveland convention afforded 

a rare opportunity for the members of the Conference 

to discover and realize the constructive work which is 
being done in the public schools all over the nation. 

It was a beautifully appointed exhibit, occupying the entire 
north end of Exhibition Hall. The several booths were arranged 
according to the various phases of school music activities 
including: Creative Music, Festivals, Programs, Instrumental 
Affairs, Courses of Study, Vocal Activities, Music Appreciation, 
Rural Music, Equipment, and Stimulation Charts. 

One cannot readily imagine the wealth of material which was 
presented. I found it necessary to visit the exhibition twice 
to gain the high spots. 

In the booth under the sign “Stimulation Charts” I found 
material in the form of charts, designed to stimulate a desire 
for musical achievement and to create an interest in the vari- 
ous phases of music activity. It seemed to me that their use 
would be practical in platoon schools where a room is set apart 
for music training. The decorative charts, pictures, and bul- 
letin boards which are kept up to date with notices, clippings 
of musical interest, etc., create an atmosphere that is dis- 
tinctive. In other words no one would mistake it for the 
science laboratory. 

Much space was devoted to courses of study, in which I was 
very interested. Upon reading short passages from those of 
Philadelphia, Sacramento, Detroit, California, and Cleveland, 
I discovered that their aims, attainments, and general pro- 
cedures were just the same. In the Philadelphia course of 
study, I discovered that the teachers were advised to give a 
lesson in melody invention at the end of every four weeks in 
grade A-4th. 

An entire booth was devoted to vocal activities. This part 
of the exhibit was composed almost wholly of photographs 

Note: This article was written as a classroom assignment by Miss Engel, 
a student in the music department of Detroit Teachers College. The “Edu- 
cational Achievements” exhibit which Miss Engel describes, was arranged 
for the Silver Anniversary Conference by a committee of which Fowler 
Smith was chairman, and through the cooperation of Conference members 
showed an amazing amount and variety of material, representing the music 
departments of schools in all sections of the country. The display was pic- 


tured in the Conference issue (May, 1932) of the Journat. Similar exhibits 
are projected for several of the Sectional Conferences the coming spring. 
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of various glee clubs and groups from all over the United 
States. A mixed colored choir from one of the Cleveland 
schools shows an interesting development. 

One display of work, probably used in appreciation, was 
beautifully worked out in its originality. It was a map of 
Europe showing where composers were born. A little streamer 
came from the town where the particular composer was born 
and lived, and led to a picture of the composer in the margin. 

One of the booths was posted with photographs of modern 
facilities for taking care of music and instruments. Cass Tech- 
nical High School of Detroit offered an interesting example. 
The new junior high school of Hamtramck, Michigan, was also 
represented with pictures. Lockers for instruments from Pitts- 
burgh were represented in picture and blue print. 

The creative phase of public school music was, from one 
point of view, the most interesting feature of the exhibit. 
Beautiful miniature instruments had been worked out in soap 
and wood and were on display, cofrect and artistic in every 
detail. A series of flower pots arranged on various lengths 
of string and each labelled a tone syllable, made a very accur- 
ate and effective scale. An entire orchestra made out of fabric 
figures was absolutely breath taking. Made by a manual train- 
ing class, every detail was perfect from the conductor’s stand 
down to the kettle-drums. 

Creative music in the form of original melodies was offered 
from cities all over the United States: Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Los Angeles, California. Two beautiful works of 
original melodies from Los Angeles were enhanced by gorgeous 
illustrations created by a Japanese boy. He, also, wrote many 
of the songs. 

It was interesting to note that in one of the books which 
was devoted to original Japanese songs and illustrations, the 
melodies seemed quite occidental, being in major keys and not 
based on the pentatonic scale. 

One valuable booklet of original melodies was from Pitts- 
burgh. The teacher in a foreword set forth some valuable 
information as to children’s original melodies. The kinder- 
gartens of Grand Rapids presented some excellent original 
melodies. CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Characteristics of children’s original melodies (creative 
music) are: (1) A tendency to develop odd, indefinite phrase 
lengths. (2) To show various kinds of measure within one 
tune. (3) To follow word rhythm in the manner characteristic 
of the plain song and ancient vocal music rather than beat and 
measure rhythm, now grown conventional. 

The following original melody illustrates these facts very 
well. It was taken from the Pittsburgh booklet and was written 
by an A-2nd class. 

Another phase of creative music was notebooks made in the 
silhouette of the instruments they treated. There was a harp, 
bass, viola, cello, and even wood wind, and a brass instrument. 
It was indeed an original phase of the work. These notebooks 
from Cleveland. 

The radio interest was represented too. 
ulation, a large radio done realistically in paper was silhouetted. 
The best section for the day was put “on the dial”. There were 
also radio notebooks containing programs, pictures and clip- 


were 
As a means of stim- 


pings which were very interesting. 

Considerable space was given to instrumental affairs. Here 
were shown pictures from all over the United States illus- 
trating the fine work which is being done nationally in this 
field. Orchestras, bands, wind and harp ensembles, and other 
large and small groups of almost every conceivable type, size 
and age were shown. 

Some very interesting pictures of festivals were shown. A 
follows: (1) Camp Interlochen. (2) 
Cincinnati All City Orchestra. (3) Michigan All State Orches- 
tra. (4) Detroit All City Senior High Orchestra. (5) Junior 
Music Festival, Westchester County, N. Y. (6) The National 
High School Chorus. (7) The Cass Band, Glee Club, Harp 
and Vocal Ensemble, with Sousa guest conductor. (8) Mothers 
Chorus, Dallas, Texas. 

A table of programs from national sources was very inter- 
esting. Operetta, festival, and orchestra programs revealed a 
wealth and variety of fine music that our young people are 
studying. 

The music appreciation exhibit was a veritable storehouse 
of treasures. Here, as everywhere throughout the entire exhibit 
there existed a correlation of music and art. 


few of them were as 





The first thing which reached my eye was a beautiful etch- 
ing of Beethoven done by a pupil. A great deal of thought 
had been devoted by the children to the treatment of composers 
in notebook form. Four or five were in silhouette and one 
could easily distinguish the different composers by their profiles 
as represented by the notebook. Inside the profile silhouette 
cover was written an account of the composer’s life. Ham- 
tramck presented some notebooks on composers which were 
done very effectively with orchid paper as the covers. Here 
was such a wealth of material that it would be impossible to 
mention all the beautiful things. Notebook activity was in the 
majority. Some of the subjects treated are as follows: (1) 
Composers (old and new). (2) Instruments. (3) History of 
staff notation and the keyboard (Cleveland). (4) Evolution of 
the harp (worked out in silhouettes). (5) Russian music (very 
beautiful; from Perry School, Cleveland). 

Another interesting phase of appreciation dealt with a pic- 
torial representation of reactions to standard compositions. 
Rossini’s Overture to William Tell received many interpreta- 
tions. The Song of the Volga Boatmen was illustrated by a 
beautiful charcoal drawing of Volga boatmen. 

Dance Macabre received two treatments, both of which were 
very fine. One was a picture from Rochester, New York, which 
showed the skeletons helping each other out of the graves in 
the graveyard. The other was very original in the form of a 
miniature stage, and was done by sixth-grade students of the 
3rady School in Detroit. It showed gravestones, ghosts, and 
skeletons springing into activity at midnight. 

Many other beautiful pictorial interpretations were present. 
I would like to note in passing an original music play, The 
Nativity created by the children in the Indiana Home for 
Crippled Children. There were also large reproductions of 
famous themes which were very interesting. 

This review only touches the high spots. I cannot do justice 
to the fine contributions made from Tulsa, Oklahoma; Roch- 
ester, New York, Dallas, Texas, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, 
Sacramento, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and probably 
many other cities which I missed in so vast a display. Surely 
an exhibit of such richness and value should be a permanent 
enjoyment and inspiration for everyone. 


Piano Classes in the Chicago Public Schools 


J. LEWIS BROWNE 
Director of Music, Chicago Public Schools 


HEN Mr. William J. Bogan, Superintendent of Schools, 

W\ authorized the introduction of class piano instruction, 

the idea was not to develop embryo virtuosi. The 
thought was musicianship, with study of the piano as the 
entering wedge. During a period of three years, 37,000 children 
have been taught piano in our schools; this, for the most part, 
not during school time. Six thousand pupils have been turned 
over to private teachers. It has also been demonstrated that 
class piano instruction increases interest in the voice classes, 
and in the instrumental section classes, notably class violin, the 
latter division being large out of the ordinary in our schools. 

So far, the scope of class piano has not extended far beyond 
the elementary schools, though the success of the young men’s 
class in the Tilden Technical High School has encouraged us 
so greatly that classes are being formed both in junior and 
senior high schools. 

The total cost to the pupils is twenty-five cents the lesson, 
plus one dollar at the outset, for books and material. Classes, 
not exceeding twenty pupils each, last for a period of forty-five 
minutes, and occur before school, at noon, and after school. 
In some few schools a rotating system is being tried, in an 
effort to discover whether class piano lessons in school time 
would be practical. It is quite likely that the day is coming 
when piano class instruction will be a permanent item on all 


regular school programs. 
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To be eligible to teach class piano, the teacher, whether of 
the faculty or from outside, is required to be proficient in one 
of the three listed methods—the Curtis, the Miessner or the 
Oxford. Outside teachers have been allowed equal privilege 
with faculty teachers, for the reason that a shortage constantly 
exists. Personality in all teachers would seem to be the decid- 
ing point as to their value. For instance, we have sent out 
a teacher to a school with perhaps fourteen pupils; her card 
revealed a monthly droppage; another teacher was assigned, 
with the result that an increase was immediately noticed, cul- 
minating in some 65 pupils (a case cited from the records). 

None of our success would have been attainable had it not 
been for the Chicago Piano and Organ Association, which 
group has loaned upward of one hundred and eighty pianos, 
drayage paid, for the furtherance of this remarkable piano 
movement. Mr. Adam Schneider, Treasurer of the before- 
mentioned organization, is the all-helpful originator of this plan. 

The present writer must admit to skepticism, even unbelief, 
at the inception of the class piano movement. His present— 
and enforced—conviction is that all elementary piano will be 
class-taught within five years. Inquiry the country over, in 
addition to the friendly insistence of the JourNAL editors, 
prompts this writer to think that this brief account of the 
methods which have been found rich in result might be of 
interest to not a few. 
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The Evaluation of Musical Performance 


RALPH M. HOLMES 


University of Illinois, Champaign 


are evaluation, motivation, and diagnosis. The Kansas 

Rating Plan (Frank A. Beach, K.S.T.C., Emporia, Kan- 
sas) makes the contest a means of evaluation instead of a race 
for first place, while the score sheet is useful for diagnosis. 
Motivation, which was the chief element in the old style con- 
test, is also prominent in the Kansas type of contest, but the 
teacher need no longer blindly overwork the pupils in a vain 
effort to win first place. The diagnostic evaluation enables the 
teacher to make steady progress toward a definite goal, with- 
out undue emphasis upon contest material or contest groups. 
Sane educators can sanction such an educational process, but 
there are other needed improvements. 


"vo contest is a form of test. The purposes of any test 


Expensive Evaluation 


Recently I heard a discussion as to whether a certain contest 
should be held in the eastern or in the western part of the 
United States. The decision would make a difference of three 
thousand dollars in the travel expense of a certain group. 
Thousands of dollars to evaluate the work of a single music 
class in one high school for one year! Can we defend such 
an expenditure in the name of education? 

I made the suggestion then, and I make it to you now—why 
not have the contest in both sections of the country a few 
days apart, having the judges travel instead of the contestants? 
The reply was that the judges could not remember the per- 
formances of some of the groups well enough for three or 
four days, to be able to properly evaluate the other groups. 
If our best experts cannot tell the difference between the work 
of two groups heard three days apart, then there is no differ- 
ence. Any pretense at being able to make any finer distinctions 
makes a farce of the whole contest movement. 

Any national contest could be held in four or more sections, 
with the same board of judges. The same idea can apply to 
any state contest. The state contests have become unwieldy 
without even attempting to evaluate all phases of school music. 
Most schools spend large sums of money for travel expense, 
which could be saved by having the judges do the traveling. 
The school would still receive the same evaluation from the 
same judges. 

Visiting Judges 

Within a few years the best judges should become so expert 
that the evaluation of school music might take another step 
forward, i.e., the judge could visit the individual school. If a 
wise and friendly expert visited your school, he could evaluate 
the quality of work being done in each and every music class. 
Many high schools are nationally famous for the work of one 
organization, while the quality of the work in the other music 
classes is so inferior that they would feel disgraced if the 
truth were told. The contest has motivated some classes at the 
expense of others. The rating plan corrects some of this over- 
emphasis. 

An expert visiting the school should study the entire music 
curriculum, the objectives, the attitude of the music teachers, 
the music library, the quality of music used throughout the year, 
the attention given to each individal, the opportunities offered 
to every pupil who wishes to study music (whether or not he 
is talented enough to join a contest organization), the demands 
made upon the time of each pupil, whether too much or too 
little time is spent in service to the community, etc. The expert 
should meet with the superintendent of schools and the board 
of education, and report directly to them in regard to needed 
equipment and materials, and give them such a clear, impartial 
picture of what is being done and what should be done, as 
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no school administrators have ever had presented to them in 
the history of school music to date. This report would be a 
boon to many teachers who are struggling against poor and 
inadequate equipment; who are pleading for more support from 
an unsympathetic and unenlightened board of education and 
superintendent, and yet who are expected to rank well in every 
contest regardless of the handicaps. The large schools would 
require a jury of several experts rather than one judge, but 
the cost would still be trivial compared to the money spent 
in going to contests, while the benefits would be immeasurably 
greater. Evaluation without a contest at all will be a better 
evaluation and diagnosis of the entire music department. 
There will be some motivation in such a plan. A _ concert 
in the city auditorium, with the parents present to encourage 
the organizations to do their very best for the judges who 
will rate them, has many advantages. Few parents and fellow 
students have been able to attend the contests; no organization 
plays or sings as well in a strange auditorium as it does at 
home where it is accustomed to the acoustics; the performers 
would not be worn out from traveling; the performances 
could be distributed over two or more days so the strain 
would not be so strenuous on judges, directors, and students. 


Standardized Adjudication 


The plan does seem to require that the judges spend more 
time in going to individual schools than they now spend in 
judging contests. At the same time, the fewer the judges, and 
the more schools they evaluate, the more definite the standards. 
For every musician who now judges contests to be responsible 
for the rating of certain schools near him, would mean such 
a variety of standards as to make the ratings very unreliable. 
I do not know just how it should be organized. A board of 
judges conferring at the Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence each year and hearing many performances together, might 
agree upon certain standards which would be sufficiently 
reliable for practical purposes. Such a procedure would be a 
form of graduate study for the training of judges. Some 
teachers colleges supervise the work of their teachers in the 
field, and an evaluation service for schools in the vicinity would 
be a valuable contact between colleges and teachers. Some state 
supervisors may prefer to have their own inspectors make the 
rating of schools in their state. 

The point is that all music teachers need an impartial evalu- 
ation of their work, but that the contest gives only an incom- 
plete report and is very expensive. No standardized tests will 
ever give a complete report for all music classes. An expert 
visiting the school will give just as reliable a report as he 
himself is reliable. 


A Look Ahead 


What are now contests should become festivals where groups 
from different nearby schools can hear each other perform in 
friendly rivalry, cheering each other to their mutual inspiration 
and motivation. The county, district, state, and national orches- 
tras, bands, choruses, etc., will continue for the same reason. 
In the future, the evaluation, diagnosis, and motivation—in 
other words, the testing—of school music will be more valid, 
more reliable, and more economical. It will measure what 
it is supposed to measure, i.e., the entire music department. 
It will measure more accurately, under more ideal conditions. 
The money can be spent for permanent music equipment rather 
than for railroad and bus fares. 





Note: This article is presented by the National Conference Com- 
mittee on Festivals and Contests, Frank A. Beach, Chairman. Journat 
readers are invited to join the discussion, to which Mr. Holmes’ article 
is an interesting contribution. 
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NTIL now, Music Appreciation has been held to consist of 
knowledge of Musical Forms, the ability to identify Certain 
Pieces by name, or the drawing of suppositious analogies be- 

tween musicand other arts. In Music ToTHeE LisTENING Ear, Dr. Earhart 

demonstrates the inadequacy of this and points the wayand lays out the 
course towarda real appreciation of music. Music isa tonal art and music 
appreciation can grow only from the listener's knowledge of what tones 
are, how they behave and how he reacts to them ” » » Noble Cain, 
director of The Chicago A Cappella Choir has found time to put upon 
paper the procedures found effective by him in developing the many 
outstanding choral groups that now function under his baton. Within 
this book he includes a list of 600 a cappella numbers classified accord- 
ing to school and degree of difficulty - » » There has long been need of 
a musically illustrated text embodying the essentials of Score Reading, 
but until the publication of Mr. Bernstein’s work, there was nothing 
for the ambitious student to turn to for guidance 77 » Music Education's 
learned and uncompromising critic, Jacob Kwalwasser, has finally got- 
ten between boards a survey of the entire system and included therein 
certain recommendations toward reform » » 7 Those who are, or expect 
to be called upon to conduct, will find Dr. Earhart’s THe Eroquent 











BaToNn a congenial and reliable guide » » » Upon = = 
Griffith J. Jones and Max T. Krone has fallen the = 





task of selecting, from the entire a cappella litera- eine 

ture of the world, a progressive series of volumes ||| “ty viatmpemtam. . $250 
° ° ° . ° Cuorat Music anp Its Pra 

by the use of which any educational institution by Noble Cain... . $200 


Tue Etoquent Baton 
by Will Earhart . . .. $1.50 


PacetmnaePustcSoncce Muno 
° ° iat ° ° . ‘acob Kwalwasser . $2: 
standing results in a minimum of time, certainly ‘a 


compiled, arranged and edited by 
Griffith J.Jones and Max T. Krone 


or any isolated singing group may be assured out- 


an outstanding contribution to choral activity. 


MIXED VOICES 

Vor. I (2 part) 60 

Vor. IIL = (3: part) 60 

Vor.IV = (4 part) 60 

M.WITMARK & SONS || #2 2 
in preparation 

NEW YORK Vor. II (3 part) 60 

Vot. VI. (5 and more parts) 1.00 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
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School and Post-School Music in the Community 


WILLIAM RAYMOND SUR 


OR several years supervisors have been urged to interest 
themselves in forming choruses, orchestras, and other 
musical activities among the students who have completed 
school and have ceased to use participation in music as a con- 
structive force in their lives. As music educators, we have 
been condemned for creating something which ceases to func- 
tion in the life of the child when his school days are over. 
Some writers on the subject have predicted a tragic end for 
music education unless a solution is found for the problem. 

In the city of Fort Wayne, Indiana, I believe we are making 
a definite attempt to reach such a solution. In 1931, a group 
of musical people of the city interested the Chamber of Com- 
merce in the matter of reviving music in the home. A com- 
mittee was organized to decide on the program best suited to 
attract young people to music activities, and more important, 
to encourage participation in music at home. 

It is significant that the chairman of this committee is an 
industrialist. The remainder of the group consists of the 
heads of the high school music departments, the conductor 
of a local symphony orchestra, the grade school music super- 
visors, and the head of a college music department. Music 
teachers who teach privately, and other professional musicians, 
were excluded so that the work of this group would not be, 
or appear to be, commercial in any sense of the word. 


Mobilizing the Amateur Musicians 


The first step in the program was the registration of all peo- 
ple who might be interested in such a project. Through the 
local newspapers, the public was informed of the plan and 
urged to register. Registration was carried on through the 
public schools and the newspapers. From a total of 2,499 reg- 
istrants, approximately 75 groups have been formed to date. 
Many more will be formed as our season of concerts goes on 
this year. 

Registrations were classified first according to the section of 
the city, thus facilitating the development of neighborhood 
groups; then a classification by instruments followed: 


Piano or Piano and Organ Ensembles. One piano: Solo, four hands, or 
two hands or four hands with organ. Two pianos: Four hands, eight 
hands, or either with organ. Three pianos: with or without organ. 

Strings. Solo, duet, trio, quartet, quintet, sextet, septet, octet; any 
combination of stringed instruments (barring banjos, mandolins, and 
guitars, or any fretted instruments), to the number of eight with or 
without piano, organ, or harp. 

Woodwinds. Any combination of woodwind instruments up to eight in 
number, with or without piano, organ, or harp. 

Strings and Woodwinds. Any combination of stringed instruments 
mixed with woodwind instruments, with or without piano, organ, or 
harp. 

Woodwind and Brass. Any combination of woodwind instruments with 
brass instruments with or without piano, organ or harp. 

Brass. Any combination of brass instruments, up to eight, with or with- 
out piano, organ, or harp. 

Strings and Brass. Any combination of stringed instruments mixed with 
brass instruments, with or without piano, organ, or harp. 

Strings, Woodwinds, and Brass. Any combination for the three above 
classifications of instruments, with or without piano, organ, or harp. 

Arrangements for Vocal Chamber Music. Duets: soprano and alto; 
soprano and tenor; soprano and baritone; soprano and bass; alto and 
tenor; alto and bass; tenor and bass. Trios: 1st and 2nd soprano 
and alto; soprano, alto and bass; soprano, alto and tenor; Ist and 
2nd tenor and bass. Quartets: 1st and 2nd soprano, and Ist and 2nd 
alto; Ist and 2nd tenor, and Ist and 2nd bass; soprano, alto, tenor, 
and bass. 


A Sample Program 


In order to show how interesting these programs may be- 
come, I am including a copy of the first program of this sea- 
son held at the Chamber of Commerce auditorium and spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Commerce: 


Harrison Hill School Ensemble—Violins, cello, clarinet, alto saxophone, 
cornet, trombone, piano.—March ‘‘Concordia” (H. Bennett); Over- 
ture “Energy” (H. Bennett). 

Vocal Trio—Ist soprano, 2nd soprano, alto and piano.—Sundown (Wil- 
son); Where My Caravan Has Rested (Lohr); Nightfall (Liszt). 
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Instrumental Trio—Violin, cello and piano.—Eleanor (Deppen); Elegie 
and Consolation (Atherton). 


Piano Duet—Framway Gallop (Gobbaertz). 


Northside High Boys Octet—Ist and 2nd tenors, 1st and 2nd basses and 
piano.—Stars of the Summer Night (Woodbury); Cat and the Cat- 
boat (Swedish Folk Tune); Vive L’Amour (Old Student Song). 


Matrons’ Vocal Quartet—Ist and 2nd soprano, ‘Ist and 2nd alto and 
piano.—The Prayer Perfect (Stenson); I Love You Truly (Bond). 


Instrumental Trio—Violin, clarinet and piano.—Les Adieux (Sarasati) ; 
Gavotte, Dancing Dolls (Tocaben). 


Ideal Girls’ Saxophone Quartet—Ist and 2nd alto, tenor and baritone— 
March ‘“‘Tannhauser’’ (Wagner); Intermezzo ‘Primrose’ (Holmes). 


Ways and Means and Other Matters 


The Chamber of Commerce music committee met with such 
great success last year that in addition to the monthly con- 
certs held in the auditorium of the Chamber of Commerce, 
one concert a year is being sponsored by the committee in 
conjunction with each Parent-Teacher organization of the city. 
This brings a number of concerts directly into the various 
neighborhoods and attracts many people who might not go to 
the center of the city for a concert, even though there is no 
charge for these musicales. 

This brings us to the ever-present question of finances. The 
Chamber of Commerce gives the committee the use of its audi- 
torium and facilities without charge. Other expenses, such as 
bringing in an extra piano, tuning, etc., are cared for by our 
local music dealers who are most enthusiastic about the plan. 
The work of the committee can be carried on for about fifty 
dollars a season, but it must be remembered that this could not 
be achieved without the support of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The exclusion of fretted instruments by our group has 
brought us some criticism. By way of explanation I might say 
that the committee has set its standards high and therefore 
has been interested chiefly in the use of instruments of the 
symphony orchestra. The program committee, which must 
approve of all groups before they perform, strives to maintain 
the standards, and will lower them only when a situation arises 
which demands such an action. To date, no such situation 
has arisen. 


Where the Chamber of Commerce is Not Commercial 


A word of warning to those who might be interested in 
developing a similar plan: Under no circumstances should the 
registration cards be open to inspection by any one except 
a committee member. Private teachers and professional musi- 
cians are always in fear of someone using the cards to develop 
his own list of private pupils. The support of professional 
musicians and teachers is necessary for the success of the 
undertaking, and they, for their codperation, should be assured 
that protection is offered from those who might seek to use 
the committee as a means of self-promotion. 

While the attempt to carry on a program of post-school 
music is not a new one, the participation of a Chamber of 
Commerce in such a plan is unusual. An industrial organiza- 
tion is, generally speaking, more powerful than a cultural 
group; with the support of its Chamber of Commerce the music 
of a community attains a solidarity which a less businesslike 
organization is unable to give it. The place of music in the 
schools is strengthened by such backing, as well. 

After a successful first year, with bright prospects for the 
second year of activity, the committee is enthusiastic about the 
plan. We are confident that in bringing music back to many 
homes we are building for a more musical Fort Wayne. 


Norte: An article elsewhere in this issue tells how a newspaper is aiding 
a community music enterprise; Mr. Sur here outlines a project sponsored by 
a Chamber of Commerce. No doubt similar amateur music developments 
are in progress or projected in other cities through coéperation of various 
agencies, with the school music department somewhere in the picture. The 
JournaL would be glad to receive information regarding them. 
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The Danning ge of otet_5 


The School and the School Master 


- HE School is the Cradle of Civilization.” It rears the human race. It guides mankind along the 
destined, upward way. 

The School trains the mind to think—whence all progress comes,—increases intelligence, teaches 
knowledge, brings learning, culture and art, inculcates virtue, moulds character, creates ideals, raises 
aspirations and kindles ambitions. 

The School Master, who personifies the school, is the best loved, most revered and greatest benefactor 
of man. His fame and place is forever fixed and secure in story and tradition, and in his daily record of 
faithful service with noble purpose and simple probity. 

The School and the School Master have the affectionate regard and high esteem of a grateful and 
wise citizenship. The pious zeal and devout liberality with which the people support and maintain their 
schools is unparalleled in all history. 


-Music and the Music Master 


AN has been making rapid rise through the centuries. This rise cannot end with the debacle that 
has climaxed the money-mad era. That merely proved the error and the vain futility of the craze 
for gold. It was the operation of the Law. 

Already an epochal trend has begun that is destined to carry civilization to a new plane of develop- 
ment. 

Out of the Schools is being born a finer and loftier conception of existence. This new movement is 
away from that material life which was vain, toward the spiritual life that is eternal. 

The glorious cultural age of imperishable art is dawning. Humanity wants harmony. The demand 
for music attests it. The phenomenal popularity of school bands is an omen of the new era. The School 
is going forward to still greater and grander service. 

The Music Master shall share place with the beloved School Master. Man bows with reverence and 
affection to the School Master; he will hail with respect and joy the Music Master. 


Art Calls to Service 
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HE School is already composing the coming symphony of the Masses. We shall humbly serve by 
making the finest, new model, band instruments we can for beginner, for the proficient and for 
the finished artist, at moderate prices. 

The School and school pupils are special customers and will have favored, factory prices from us 
direct, or from our dealers in their territory. 

We are resolved to help the art. Profit is a secondary consideration in this service. 

Our prices contain and reflect no swollen overhead, extravagant management, waste, excessive dis- 
counts, secret commissions, bribes, or ballyhoo advertising, such as paid testimonials and purchased 
indorsements. Both are illicit and expensive, whether paid for in money, property or in giving the musi- 
cian costly publicity and expensive advertising. 

Our Collegiates are made to help the pupil do his best and to protect the Art from imposition 
and exploitation by inferior stuff and old, outworn instruments of discarded models that put despair into 
the pupil and cheat the parent who buys them at any price. 

All Holton instruments are engraved with the Holton name and are sold subject to approval always. 

Visit your nearest Holton dealer or ask for catalog, literature and sample instruments, without 


me Frank Holton & Co. 


Manufacturers of Quality Band Instruments 


329-18 Church St. Elkhorn, Wisconsin 
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ORE AND MORE, since we 

began our school year, have we 

glimpsed our coming Northwest 
Conference at Seattle, on April 17, 18, 
19, realizing the opportunity which it 
gives us all to share in a rich and 
varied program of school music. We 
are glad that no political party holds 
our destiny in the palm of its hand. We 
control our own stars and guide them 
in their course. We are rich and power- 
ful in human characteristics which can- 
not dwindle nor grow dim, because we 
have a purposeful goal. This goal cham- 
pions the development of our young 
people through music. 

Music raises the soul above the ruck 
of common things. It keeps our young 
people, as well as ourselves, in step 
with each other in a great stimulating 
experience: expression through music. 

We, as teachers, cannot be musical 
hermits and misers if we are to be suc- 
cessful in our purpose. Therefore, we 
not only guide our young charges, but 
we share with each other—in ideas, in 
experiences, in accomplishments. This 
is the reason for the National Confer- 
ence. This is why it has developed into 
the powerful organization it now is. We 
do not conceal our sentiment toward it! 

The Sectional Conference is our home 
Conference. It particularizes the prac- 
tical values of the National Conference, 
on a smaller scale. Every music teacher 








ETHEL HENSON 
Chairman of Local Committee 
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who is a member of the Northwest 
Conference (and thereby also a mem- 
ber of the National) safeguards his 
own interests—yes, even his own job! 
May we grow in grace and numbers! 


CONFERENCE WHEELS 

VERYONE likes to look behind the 

scenes, and therefore you will be 
interested to hear a little more about 
the program than appeared in the last 
announcement. 


On the Sunday which introduces the 
Conference (Easter Sunday, April 16) 
a beautiful sacred concert has been ar- 
ranged which will amply reward your 
early arrival on Sunday. As announced 
in the last JoURNAL, the program for 
the three following days (Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, April 17, 18, 
19) is one of practical value to every 
teacher, the interests extending from the 
rural school to those of the high school. 
We are trying to serve all interests. 
We, as teachers, know—but often need 
to remind ourselves—that the things we 
teach are not the only musical things 
which concern us. Therefore, for our- 
selves, and for the inspiration which 
comes to us from hearing all types of 
school music, we have built this pro- 
gram. 

There will be grade demonstrations, 
as well as those of junior and senior 
high school. Creative music will be a 
new and fascinating feature of the pro- 
gram. The always alluring and elusive 
boy voice will command the customary 
consideration. Many other features will 
be included. The program will appear 
in full as soon as speakers and leaders 
are all selected. This we hope will be 
in time for the next issue of the Jour- 
NAL, 

The crowning event on Wednesday 
evening is the Northwest Orchestra 

CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-FIVE 


























CIVIC AUDITORIUM, SEATTLE, WHERE NORTHWEST CONFERENCE CONCERTS WILL BE HELD 
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INFORMATION OF GREAT INTEREST 
ABOUT THE ENGLISH MADRIGAL 


““J IN THE REALM of a cappella choral literature the English Madri- 
gal occupies a very important part. A few of the Madrigals have, in 
recent years, become quite popular. However, the extreme popularity 
of these few has seemingly overshadowed the beauty of many others 
which are at present unknown, generally. It is to be remembered that 
there exist more than 900 Madrigals, prepared from the original sources 
by Dr. E. H. Fellowes. 


For a clear understanding, a greater appreciation, and as an aid to 
the practical use of his edition of Madrigals, Dr. Fellowes has issued a 


Guide to the English Madrigal School . . . . Price, $1.00 





THE POLYCHORDIA STRING LIBRARY 


A treasure of String Orchestral Music 
particularly well suited for use in High School 


“THIS LIBRARY CONSISTS of more than fifty albums in five grades. 
The Primary Grade is devoted to the quite simple pieces, but very musi- 
cal and extremely interesting. The other four grades contain the works 


of BACH, HANDEL, PURCELL, COUPERIN, ARNE, LULLY, HAYDN, 
SCHUBERT, SCHUMANN, MOZART, CORELLI and others. 


Here is an example of this splendid string library in the Lower Grade: 


No. 51 THE EDRIC ALBUM 


1. March "ALCESTE"—Gluck 5. BALLET—Bach 

2. GAVOTTE—Handel 6. March "SCIPIO"—Handel 

3. O MISTRESS MINE—Morley 7. SWEDISH DANCE (Lottie is dead) 
4. MINUET—Purcell 8. SWEDISH FOLK DANCE 


The other volumes in this library are equally interesting. We invite you to send for 
selections on approval. We also desire to supply you with a complete graded cata- 
logue and thematics. 





GALAxy Music Corp. 


2 EAST 46TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Friends of the California-Western 
Conference: 

OUR Executive Committee wel- 
) enn this opportunity to announce 

that final arrangements have been 
made for the presentation of our Con- 
ference programs next spring, in the 
beautiful Scottish Rite Building at Oak- 
land, California. 

In no city heretofore have we found 
such an ideal meeting place; for, firstly, 
the architecture of the building, together 
with the magnificent view from its por- 
tals, is most admirable; one feels a real 
uplift at the very approach! Secondly, 
under the one roof, the entire program, 
including the Concert and Banquet, will 
be given, and in rooms well equipped 
and beautifully furnished. The Scottish 
Rite Auditorium is one of the choice 
places in Oakland, with its fine acous- 
tical properties, its most pleasing decora- 
tions and -its quiet friendly atmosphere. 
The splendid pipe organ will also be an 
additional attraction. 


All Under One Roof 


Then, too, our good friends the exhib- 
itors, will be provided with most advan- 
tageous space, where material for which 
we are always looking may be found 
and examined at definite periods of 
time, separate from the regular pro- 
grams. We feel confident that every vis- 
itor and exhibitor will welcome this 
innovation. 

Our housing headquarters will be the 
Hotel Oakland, within walking distance 
of the Scottish Rite Building. In both 








GLENN WOODS 
Director of Music, Oakland 
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SCOTTISH RITE TEMPLE 


Headquarters for the California-Western 
Conference at Oakland, April 10, 11, 12 


of these places, as well as under the 
glorious eucalyptus trees facing beauti- 
ful Lake Merritt, directly in front of 
the Scottish Rite Building, will be found 
delightful nooks and corners for the 
informal chats and social contacts which 
always form a most worth while part 
of our Conference meetings. 

With these happy arrangements well 
under way, we feel justified in expecting 
our California, Arizona and Nevada 
teachers to begin planning now for the 
three days, April 10, 11, 12, 1933, to be 
spent at the California-Western Confer- 
ence in Oakland! 

GERTRUDE B. Parsons, President. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN 
CONFERENCE NEWS 


HE Executive Board of the Cali- 
fornia-Western Conference has 
had several meetings recently, the most 
important one being in Oakland, Satur- 
day, October 22. At this time the head- 
quarters hotel was selected, contract for 
meeting place signed, program blocked 
out, speakers selected, and several im- 
portant policies determined or settled. 
It was an all-day meeting, crowded with 
important discussions and decisions. 
By this time all music supervisors and 
teachers in Arizona, Nevada, California, 
Hawaii and the Philippines should know 
that our Conference will meet in Oak- 


land, April 10-11-12. The Oakland Hotel 
will be official headquarters. Single 
rooms with bath may be had from $2.50 
up. The beautiful Scottish Rite Temple, 
a short distance from the hotel, will 
house all meetings, including the formal 
banquet and concert. Both hotel and 
meeting place are not only adequate but 
ideal. No Conference ever had a more 
beautiful setting than the Scottish Rite 
Temple on Lake Merritt. 


The Program 


Much time has been given to the mat- 
ter of the general plan for the program 
itself. The Board wanted to interest 
every music teacher and to supply some- 
thing definitely related to his particular 
problems by touching upon every phase 
of school music. We wanted to avoid 
a crowded program. We wanted to in- 
terest teachers in problems other than 
their own. Senior high school teachers 
should know elementary problems and 
possibilities. The elementay teachers 
should understand the junior high school 
needs. Instrumentalists should know 
vocal and general music courses. In 
other words, all teachers should be in- 
terested and well informed regarding 
school music, and not simply some one 
phase of it. Then, too, the Board 
wanted speakers that would be inspira- 
tional in a general way and those that 
would give very practical and definite 
suggestions for improvement. Last, but 
not least, we were determined that there 
should be time for the business meeting, 
and that every effort should be made to 








HERMAN TRUTNER 
Co-Host with Mr. Woods 























Chicago Conservator 
Supervisor of Piano, Bub 


CURTIS CLASS 
COURSE 


HELEN CURTIS 


Director of the Department of Class Piano Methods, 
Chicago, lil. 
lic Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


PIANO 


Formerly 





CHARM and EASE of ROTE teaching combined 
with CONSCIOUSNESS of PRINTED PAGE 


In The New 


FIRST PIANO 
READER 


(Covering entire year's work) 


75 cents 


Being used with AMAZING RESULTS in 1st, 
QOnd and 3rd grade Piano Classes 





1010 Kimball Hall 





For complete information write 


HARRIS F. ROOSA, Publisher 





Chicago, Ill. 











McDONOUGH-CHEVE METHOD of SIGHT SINGING 


INTONATION — EAR TRAINING — SOLFEGE — THEORY — PART SINGING 
WELL GRADED — INTERESTING 


ANNE McDONOUGH MUSIC COMPANY war sr, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Inspirational MUSIC 


The kind that the times demand, Is found 
In the NEW ROAT CATALOG. Useful 
numbers that you can use with enthusi- 
astic response in your every-day work. 

@ee WRITE FOR COPY 680 ® 


CHAS. E. ROAT MUSIC CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 





for your con- 
On Page 66 venience in 
paying dues you will find a remittance 
coupon and the address of your Sec- 
tional Conference Treasurer. 
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interest all members in the business of 
the Conference. With all this in mind 
the Board tentatively set up the follow- 
ing program. In many cases speakers 
are not included because the correspond- 
ence is not yet complete. 


The Program in Outline 


Monday (Morning)—Usual organiza- 
tion meeting. President Butterfield to 
give the address. (Afternoon) Elemen- 
tary and Rural demonstrations and dis- 
cussions. (Evening) Formal banquet, 
Miss Helen Heffernan, toastmistress. 

Tuesday (Morning) — One address. 
Business meeting. (Afternoon) Junior 
high school problems. Address — Miss 
Mabelle Glenn, on Vocal Problems 
Demonstration—Junior high orchestra; a 
regular, well-balanced lesson, not fin- 
ished work. (Evening) Free for exhibits 
and small gatherings. 

Wednesday (Morning)—Address_ by 
Mabelle Glenn. Address by Mr. Ray M. 
Mosher, Professor of Psychology, of 
San Jose State College, on Improvement 
of Classroom Instruction. (Afternoon) 
Problems of the Senior High and Junior 
College, particularly voice classes. (Eve- 
ning) High School concert by the All- 
Bay high school chorus and orchestra 
organized for the Conference. 


Chorus and Orchestra 


The Chorus will be organized and 
directed by Glenn Woods, director of 
music in Oakland Public Schools, and 
will include nearly three hundred high 
school students from Oakland and the 
neighboring cities. The plan does not 
include boarding or housing students. 
Ferries and street cars make it possible 
for pupils to participate from a wide 
area without remaining over night. The 
orchestra is being organized by Herman 
Trutner of the Oakland School Depart- 
ment. Mr. Trutner directed the All- 
Bay orchestra in San Francisco in 1929, 
and both teachers and pupils are looking 
forward to his directing this year. The 
Scottish Rite managers are building the 
necessary platforms for chorus and or- 
chestra in their Main Lodge Room. 
Acoustics are said to be excellent and 
both Mr. Woods and Mr. Trutner 
agree that there is no better place in 
Oakland for such a program than we 
are to have on Wednesday evening. 

The matter of finance greatly con- 
cerns the Board. Having prepared a 
good program in a perfect setting, we 
want teachers from the entire Confer- 
ence area to come and participate. We 
want a crowd. In addition to that, we 
will appreciate early payment of dues. 
Dues are due in January, as you all 
know; but every one who pays earlier 
will greatly relieve the minds of the 
Board members and make it possible 
for them to contract speakers while they 
are available. The Board realizes that 
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the fall brings many demands for dues 
from other organizations and that salary 
cuts mean unusual planning. Of course 
we will take memberships at the last 
minute. However, when headquarters 


sends your membership blank, if you 
can send a check at once, you will 
greatly assist your Board. 
Cordially yours, 
Mary E. Irecanp, Second Vice-Pres. 














Why Not More Chamber Music? 


EDGAR B. GORDON 


The University of Wisconsin 





URING the present depression 

when school board budgets are 

being pared, it behooves school 
music teachers to do everything in 
their power to justify their existence. 
We have not yet attained a status where 
we are regarded as being essential to 
human welfare. Therefore we must de- 
vise new and effective means of “sell- 
ing” our work to the public. 

The encroachment of the radio upon 
the field of musical performance makes 
it increasingly difficult to secure audi- 
ences for programs of every kind. 
While doubtless there will be some re- 
action to the popularity of the radio, 
new improvements in it and the advent 
of television will make it a permanent 
form of competition. 

With the situation as it is, therefore, 
has not the psychological moment ar- 
rived for some shifts of emphasis which 
may provide a stronger competition for 
the radio, particularly as a form of 
home musical enjoyment? Since it is 
increasingly difficult to secure audiences 
for our orchestra, band and choral con- 
certs, is not this the time to promote, 
on a large scale, chamber music, which 
by its very nature is more informal in 
character and more directly related to 
the social life of the people? 

With the thousands upon thousands 
of young people throughout the country 
who have acquired skill in musical per- 
formance, it should be possible, with the 
proper stimulation, to have innumerable 
small ensemble groups engaged in de- 
lightful musical work together. In other 
words, translate some of the musical 
activity which at the present time finds 
its chief expression in formal concerts, 
into the less formal and more easily 
carried on chamber music type of un- 
dertaking. At this point may I suggest 
that public performance is not the ulti- 
mate goal of the chamber music group, 
but is rather incidental to the more im- 
portant one of enjoyment in the per- 
formance of music for its own sake. 
It is thus we have a manifestation of 
the amateur spirit in its best sense. The 
amateur need not be any the less skilled 
nor the performance any the less fine 
than that of the professional, the sole 
difference being merely one of objective. 

Music along with everything else has 
become too highly vocationalized. There 
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are too many people of mediocre abil- 
ity trying to earn a living in the pro- 
fession of music. Inventive genius and 
economic laws are eliminating many 
such persons at the present time. It is 
not impossible that good may come to 
the art of music as a result. It is to be 
hoped that all true music lovers, 
whether they are earning a livelihood 
from it or not, will continue to per- 
form and enjoy music in some active 
manner. 

With the door of vocational oppor- 
tunity closing upon many aspirants to a 
musical career, we teachers of music 
must point the way toward other objec- 
tives if we would not have a serious 
diminution of interest in school music. 
It is for this reason, therefore, that I 
propose a nation-wide consideration of 
the possibilities and values of chamber 
music undertakings. 


Cultivate the Habit 

Singing and playing is more or less 
of a habit that needs to be cultivated 
if we would have it persist. Some peo- 
ple go to church and naturally partici- 
pate in the singing of the hymns. Others, 
perhaps with an equal amount of musi- 
cal ability, remain mute. One has the 
singing habit, and the other has not. 
The boy that plays the clarinet is quite 
likely to wait until he can belong to an 
orchestra or a band before he plays 
upon his instrument. He has not dis- 
covered that he and two. other clarinet 
players from the band could have great 
fun playing trios together. 

In the field of singing we are waiting 
for an opportunity to belong to a choir, 
a glee club or a choral society, when 
as a matter of fact, eight or twelve 
singers seated in friendly fashion 
around a table in the Tudor manner 
can have an infinite amount of pleasure 
and sociability through music. The recent 
publication of a considerable amount of 
material for this purpose solves one of 
the difficulties which has deterred the 
progress in this field. It is now possible 
to find a rich literature of unaccom- 
panied music of the madrigal type that 
is within the range of difficulty of the 
average group. 

Publishers are also taking hold of the 
instrumental problem as well, and pro- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-FIVE 
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SCHOOL of 
MUSIC 


A UNIVERSITY Department 
fully accredited, offers courses 
in Piano, Organ, Voice, Dramatic 
Art, Violin, Composition and 
Public School Music. 


FAcuULTY of international 
recognition. 


CONFERS Diplomas and Bach- 
élor of Music, Bachelor of Musi- 
cal Education and Master of 
Music Degrees. 


STUDENTS desiring Degrees 
must be at least 16 years of age 
and able to present Diploma 
from accredited high school or 
its equivalent. 


TRAINING for concert, opera 
and teaching positions. 


DowNTOWN Liberal Arts 
Division fully accredited, offers 
all necessary academic subjects 
for music students. 


DEsIRABLE dormitory accom- 
modations. 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
under direction of David Itkin 
offers 3-year diploma and short- 
er courses. Actual experience in 
play through rehearsal and ap- 
pearance before audience. Dic- 
tion, voice, production. Also 
special production course for 
teachers and coaches. 


Students may enter at any time. 


Address 
Dean Artruur C. BecKER 
Music Dept., De Paul University 
Dept. P., 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 











For 1932 Yearbook 
See Page 71 











$1.00 a year $2.50 for three years 
SUBSCRIBE FOR 


SCHOOL MUSIC 
Founded in 1900 by Philip C. Hayden 
Editor . . Karl W. Gehrkens 
Manager and Publisher, Van B. Hayden 
Published every other month during the 
school year 
Publication Office: Keokuk, Iowa 
The birthplace of the “National” 
SCHOOL MUSIC is published in the 
interests of special teachers and super- 
visors of school music exclusively. It 
will help you in your work. Send $1.00 
for a year’s subscription, or send for 

free sample copy. 


SCHOOL MUSIC, Keokuk, Iowa 
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COLLECTION OF 


CORISTOAS 


CAROLS 


BY MARX é ANNE 
OBERNDORFER 

















NOELS 


A collection of Christmas carols with historical ‘and 
legendary notes by 


ANNE AND MARX OBERNDORFER 


Mrs. Oberndorfer, as Anne Shaw Faulkner, is the author of several 
books including “What We Hear in Music” and now this most 
unique Christmas book, “Noels,” containing over one hundred carols 
from all lands, arranged and edited by Mr. Marx Oberndorfer. 
Mrs. Oberndorfer tells in a concise and interesting manner the 
story of the carol and its use in different countries as well as the 
legends and history of the various carols themselves. 


A valuable text as well as an attractive gift. Handsomely bound. 
Price $1.00. 


A LIFE FOR THE CZAR 


Overture by Glinka 


Class B Required Number for 1933 National School Orchestra 
Contest 


Scored for grand orchestra in the original arrangement. Edited by George Dasch, 
especially for the instrumentation prescribed by congest rules. Fully fingered, 
bowed and cued. 











Grand orchestration and score, Full score, separately......................$3.50 
eee a A Pe CUD cnn Oe 
Grand orchestration, separately... 4.50 Ss Ce .30 


Send for catalogs and lists of other new publi- 
cations for class work, glee clubs, orchestra and 
band. Selections on approval. Discounts to schools. 


H.T. FITZSIMONS COMPANY 


Dept. S, 23 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, III. 
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MAID IN JAPAN 
Or When Dreams Come True 
An Operetta on oe or Junior High 


chool 


Book and Lyrics by Helen R. Stilwell 
Music by Margaret and E. J. Gatwood 
The difficulties of some young Ameri- 
cans in Japan are happily concluded 
in the story, and the melodies will be 
sung and whistled for weeks after pro- 
duction. 


Cast includes nine singing parts, four 
speaking parts, solo dancer, and chorus 
of mixed or unison voices. 


Purchase of fifteen copies required for 
production rights. 


Vocal score, $1.25 


Stage guide and orchestration on 
rental 











PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO 


THE KING’S SNEEZES 


An Operetta for the Grades 


Book and Lyrics by Richard Atwater 
Music by Jessie Thomas 


As the result of three wishes, Max 
Luckyfoot, a poor boy, becomes in- 
volved in humorous situations. Subse- 
quent events effect the cure of the 
King’s sneezes and the villagers of 
Cranbury Cross are happy once more. 
The musical score is well written and 
singable. 


Cast includes eight characters and chorus 
of villagers, bakers, and candlestick 
makers. 


Purchase of ten copies required for 
production rights. Price 75c. 


Send for our descriptive list of popu- 
lar operettas. 
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Eastern (onference at Providence, March 15-17 


Ratepw G. Winstow, Albany, New York, President 


M. CraupEe Rosenserry, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1st Vice-President 
E.tsaBETH GLEASON, West Hartford, Connecticut, Sec:etary 


F. Cotwett Conkiin, Larchmont, New York, Director 
ANABEL Groves HowELL, Wilmington, Delaware, Director 


Witt1aM Owen, Erie, Pennsylvania, Director 
ArtHuR J. Dann, Worcester, Mass., Director 


CLARENCE WELLS, 8 Fairview Terrace, Maplewood, New Jersey, Treasurer 


Mark A. Davis, 110 S. Main Street, West Hartford, Connecticut, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





ROVIDENCE, to which the hun- 

dreds of members of the Eastern 

Music Supervisors Conference will 
come in March, is an old city, one of 
the oldest of the English settlements in 
this country. It was founded in 1636 
by Roger Williams, on a charter which, 
for the first time, proclaimed the doc- 
trine of non-interference in the religious 
beliefs of the people by the State. The 
successors of this great pioneer built its 
trading and industrial achievements 
which survive today. 

According to the census of 1930, 
Providence has 252,981 inhabitants with- 
in its corporate limits, but the Greater 
Providence which will be revealed to 
its guests next March is actually a city 
of more than half a million people. Its 
nearest adjoining city on the north is 
Pawtucket, and, immediately joining 
Pawtucket is Central Falls. On the east, 
across the Seekonk River, is East Provi- 
dence. On the shores of Narragansett 
Bay and farther down the Bay are 
Barrington, Warren and Bristol. To 
the north is North Providence, and to 
the south are Cranston and Warwick. 

For quaintness of its Colonial sec- 
tion—comprised of every grade as well 
as subdivision of the Colonial period, 
the richness of its historic sites and 
architectural triumphs, its museums and 
institutions of higher learning, Provi- 
dence offers the Eastern Conference 
members a variety of interests with an 
appeal impossible to resist. 


It was at Brown University in 1790 
that George Washington received the 
degree of LL.D., and during the Revo- 
lutionary War American and visiting 
French troops were for a time quar- 
tered in University Hall, erected in 1770. 








A. J. STODDARD 


Superintendent of Schools, 
rovidence 











On the Middle Campus is the John Car- 
ter Brown Library of “Americana”, the 
most valuable library of its kind in 
America, which must be consulted by 
every first-hand investigator into the 
history of North and South America. 
A block from the John Carter Brown 
Library is the Annmary Memorial, con- 
taining paintings by eminent masters of 
all countries; a collection of early 


printing and wood engraving dating 
back to the 15th century, superior to 
any similar collection in America; and 
a long list of priceless family relics. 
The John Hay Memorial Library, 
named in honor of the late Secretary 
of State who was an alumnus of 
Brown, faces the campus of the Uni- 
versity. This splendid marble building 
contains over 215,000 volumes, includ- 
ing the Harris collection of American 
poetry, the largest in the world, and 
one of the finest Dante collections in 
this country. 

St. Dunstan’s College of Sacred Mu- 
sic, Rhode Island School of Design, 
Providence College, and Pembroke Col- 
lege—in connection with Brown Uni- 
versity—are other institutions of high 
rank located in Providence. 

Some of the buildings of particular 
historic interest that visitors will want 
to see and visit are: The First Baptist 
Meeting House, built in 1775, recognized 
as one of the finest examples of Co-_ 
lonial architecture in America; the old 
State House, originally occupied by the 
Rhode Island Colonial Assembly; the 
old Market Building on Market Square, 
erected in 1773, now the home of the 
Chamber of Commerce; the Arcade, 
built in 1828, and distinguished for its 
resemblance to an Ionic Greek temple. 

It is safe to say there are more fine 
and varied examples of domestic archi- 
tecture in Providence than in any other 
city in the United States. Among the 








THE ANTHENAEUM 








UNIVERSITY HALL 
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Young Orchestras? 
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The Fillmore 


TRANSITION 
ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


By 
Leon V. METCALF 


The Fillmore Transition Orchestra Folio con- 
tains thirty-one easy tunes for very youn 
orchestras. The tunes are specially prepare 
to carry young students in class or small en- 
semble to orchestra playing. Anyone interested 
in young orchestras and school work can refer 
to this collection for appropriate materials to 
use with or immediately after a beginners series. 
The three violin parts provided are published 
entirely in the first position, with all other or- 
chestra parts arranged accordingly easy. We 
should like for you to thoroughly examine this 
Transition collection—send for a few of the 
books on approval, or the special descriptive 
circular. 


Contents 


Choral An Etude 
Uldene, Waltz Ken, Waltz 
Cromaine, Waltz Minuet 


Hymn Tune For Mary, Cornet solo 

Magdelin, Waltz Intermezzo 

Vasil, Waltz Rondino Scherzando 

The Old Church Choir Artist Polka 

Lillian, Waltz Three Blind Weasels 

Kukla, Waltz in the Dell 

Vera, Waltz Mischa, Waltz 

Mac, March Genduso, Italian March 

Jodek, March My Country ’Tis of 

Dutch Choral 

Hermina, Waltz 

Dot and Phil, March 

Pizzicato Choral 

Morceau Dramatique, 
Trombone solo 


ee - 

America, The Beauti- 
u 

Star Spangled Banner, 


e 
God of Our Fathers 


Instrumentation 


First Violin; Second Violin; Third Violin; 
Viola; Cello; Bass; Second Cello or Tuba; First 
Clarinet; Second Clarinet; Special Clarinet; 
First Cornet; Second Cornet; Flute; Oboe; 
Trombone, Bass Clef; Bass Trombone, Bass 
Clef; Trombone, treble clef; Alto Saxophone; 
Tenor Saxophone; Eb Horns; Horns in F; 
Drums and Piano. 


Price, Piano Book, 75c 
All Others, Each, 40c 


Send for late copy of Fillmore Advertiser 
listing the new releases for band and orchestra. 





FILLMORE 
MUSIC HOUSE 


528 Elm Street 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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residences representing the grand epoch 
of Colonial design are: the John Brown 
House at 52 Powder Street, erected in 
1786; the Sullivan Dorr House, corner 
of Benefit; the Ives House, corner of 
Power and Brown streets, erected in 
1811; Edward Dexter house built in 
1796, located on Waterman Street; the 
Diman House, Angell Street and Diman 
Place, built about 1800; the Crawford 
Allen House, Benefit and Magee Streets, 
erected about 1810; the Carrington man- 
sion on Williams Street, 1813; and the 
Halsey House on Prospect Street, built 
in 1801. Equally interesting are the 
Admiral Esek Hopkins house built in 
1775, the home of the first Commander- 
in-Chief of the American navy, now an 
historical museum; and that of Stephen 
Hopkins, at 9 Hopkins Street, a for- 
mer Governor of Rhode Island, Chief 
Justice of the Superior Court, Chan- 
cellor of Brown Univérsity, member of 
the Colonial Congress, and signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

A word as to the transportation ap- 
proaches to Providence. Located on 
the main, or Shore Line of the New 
Haven Railroad, those who travel by 
rail enjoy the best of facilities in fre- 
quency of trains and excellence of 
equipment from Boston with its con- 
nections on the east, and New York 
with its connections on the west. To 
those who travel by automobile it may 
be said that the state highways of Rhode 
Island are of superlative excellence. 
There are miles upon miles of hard- 
surfaced, four-lane roads coming into 
the city from all points of the compass. 

Providence is on a principal line of 
American Airways, Inc., so that those 
who desire to fly to Providence may 
do so, from New York or from Bos- 
ton, arriving at the State Airport, lo- 
cated only 25 minutes from the heart 
of the city. 

Then, too, there is the delightful en- 
try into Providence by the water route 
from New York, with two passenger 
lines, the Providence Line, and the Co- 
lonial Navigation Line, operating steam- 
ers each night from and to Providence. 

The Providence Biltmore Hotel which 
will be the headquarters of the conven- 
tion you are to attend was erected in 
1922, and has been the headquarters of 





MAKE HOTEL RESERVATIONS EARLY! 


Biltmore Hotel (official headquarters): Sin- 
gle room, $3.00 per person. Two persons in 
room (twin beds), $2.00 per person. Three 
persons in room (three beds), $1.75 per person. 

Narragansett Hotel: Limited number of 
rooms with bath at- $3.50 minimum. With- 
out bath, $2.50 minimum. 

Crown Hotel: Room with bath, $3.00 min- 
imum. Three in room, $1.50 per person. Room 
without bath, $2.00. 

(Tentative arrangements have been made to 
house the Eastern Conference Chorus girls at 
the Biltmore; boys at the Crown.) 





many conventions since that time. It 
occupies a commanding place on City 
Hall Square. Other nearby hotels are 
the Crown Hotel and the Narragansett 


Hotel. 

—From an article by Richard B. Watrous, 
General Secretary, The Providence Chamber of 
Commerce. 


PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


| grown regarding hotel rates at 
Providence have already begun to 
come in (October 19) which seems to 
us a good omen. A list of hotels and 
rates are given below. 

Some of you will be wondering who 
are to be the imported speakers for our 
biennial meeting. Acceptances have 
already been received from Hughes 
Mearns, author of “Creative Teaching,” 
well-known lecturer at New York Uni- 
versity, who is heard weekly on one of 
the largest radio “hook-ups.” Dr. Mearns 
is one of our most brilliant educators 
and his appearance will be an outstand- 
ing event. 

From North Carolina we are bringing 
Grace Van Dyke More, the head of the 
Public School Music Department at 
North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro. A chance visit with Miss 
More on the train from Cleveland last 
spring convinced us that her story of 
“The South and the Competition Music 
Festival” should be heard by every wide- 
awake supervisor. 

Another outstanding feature will be 
the address by Nicola Montani, to be 
illustrated by a parochial school choir. 

In the list of chairmen for the sec- 
tional meetings, announced in the last 
JourNAL one change should be noted. 
The chairman for Vocal Affairs is 
Alfred Spouse, Supervisor of High 
School Vocal Music at Rochester. Mr. 
Breach at Buffalo finds that his crowd- 
ed calendar makes it necessary for him 
to be in Buffalo at the time of the 
Providence meeting, and Mr. Spouse 
has graciously consented to take over 
the responsibility for this important 
group. 

It should not be necessary to urge 
you to act promptly in the matter of 
membership in the Eastern Conference 
Chorus. It will be news to some that 
each member of the Chorus must hold 
student membership in the Conference, 
in order to legally take advantage of 
the special railroad fares to and from 
the convention. This in explanation of 
the membership fee specified in the ap- 
plication blank. Funds accruing from 
these enrollment fees will, of course, 
be applied directly on expenses incurred 
in connection with this activity. 

Our congratulations are due Laura 
Bryant for her success in selecting not 
only beautiful music, but for including 
so many different publishers. The com- 
mittee regrets that it seemed unwise to 
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attempt to supply the music in complete 
sets from one house, but the fact that 
several of the numbers are already 
owned by the various High Schools 
made it necessary to count upon the 
codperation of your own music dealer. 
He will undoubtedly be glad to write 
the several letters involved in ordering 
your music. —R. G. W. 
P.S.—Dan Gridley, the tenor soloist 
who sang so exquisitely in the “Chil- 
dren’s Crusade” (Pierné) at Cleveland 
is to be the assisting artist at the con- 
cert by the Eastern Conference Chorus. 


EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS 
MUSIC LIST 


Davison (Arr.)—Ye Watchers and Ye Holy 
Ones [E. C. Schirmer] 
Alcock—Voix Celestes [Chappell-Harms] 


Tschaikowsky—Cherubim Song No. 3 [G. 
Schirmer] 


Clokey—Flower of Dreams (Treble voices) 
{Birchard] 


Treharne (Arr.)—Cielito Lindo (Treble voices) 
[Boston Music Co.] 


Roberton—Celtic Hymn [Curwen & Sons] 

Nevin (Arr.)—I Dream of Jeanie [J. Fischer] 

K. Finlay (Arr.)—The Flowers of Edinburgh 
{Carl Fischer] 

Tschaikowsky-—The Nightingale [Oliver Dit- 
son] 

Schuetky—Emitte Spiritum [(Birchard] 





CHAMBER MUSIC 
(Continued from page 31) 





viding simple and yet lovely stzving quar- 
tets, woodwind and brass ensembles, of 
genuine merit. The intelligent instru- 
mental instructor, however, need not 
wait for publishers to supply such mate- 
rial, because much of the material de- 
signed for vocal use is suited to instru- 
mental performance. The transposition 
of certain parts and a slight adaptation 
of the score to suit the idiom of the in- 
strument is all that is necessary to make 
available a vast quantity of lovely ma- 
terial. 

In conclusion, may I emphasize one 
important point: The importance of 
having this small-group musical activity 
largely student-activated. Make avail- 
able suitable material and encourage 
groups of young people to use it in- 
formally at their homes and as a form 
of musical recreation. We must some- 
how or other link musical performance 
with social life if we are to preserve it 
from extinction. 





NORTHWEST CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 27) 





playing an All-American program, under the 
direction of Glein Woods of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

The Olympic Hotel has been chosen as offi- 
cial convention headquarters for the North- 
west Conference meeting. This hotel is situ- 
ated in the heart of the Seattle shopping 
district, and offers all possible facilities for 
the convenience and comfort of our mem- 
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| THE NEW 


UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL MUSIC SERIES 





The first book of this new graded course 
is now ready 


Walter Damrosch 
George H. Gartlan 
Karl W. Gehrkens 


have set a new standard in school music texts. 











MY FIRST SONG BOOK 


is the only song book which carries out all the recom- 
mendations of the Research Council of the Music Super- 
visors National Conference. 





PART ONE consists of repertoire songs 

PART TWO consists of observation songs 
| PART THREE consists of reading songs | 
PART FOUR consists of new rote songs | 


MORE FINE SONGS—MORE CAREFULLY GRADED READING— 
MORE TEACHING INSPIRATION—THAN HAS EVER BEEN IN- 
CLUDED IN A BEGINNING SONG BOOK. 


y™ 
-¢ 
7 


Publishers 


a ee 


NORTHWEST HIGH SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


Herbert—Entrance of the Heroes (Carl Fischer] 

Chadwick—Overture, Rip Van Winkle [Birch- 
ard] 

Stoessel—Screnade, La Media Noche from His- 























bers. Rates are as follows: $2.50 single, $3.50 

double. All rooms are equipped with bath. 
Following are members of the local Execu- 

tive Committee: Ethel M. Henson (chair- 

man); Helen Coy Boucher (publicity, print- 

ing, lobby sings); Frances Dickey (banquet, 

luncheons, decorations, associate member- : ¢ m x 

ships); Ruth Durheim (hospitality, automo- pania Suite [Carl Fischer ] 

biles, associate memberships); Samuel E. Dett—Juba Dance [Schirmer] 

Fleming, Ass’t. Supt. of Schools (orchestra, McCoy—-Narad’s Idyl [Schirmer] 

housing, concert); Worth W. McClure, Super- Hadley—A/ma Mater Overture [Birchard] 

intendent of Schools (honorary member). Forsyth—(Chorus & Orchestra), To America 


ANNE Lanpspury Beck, President [H. W. Gray] 
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The 


CLIPPINGER 





CLASS - MgB 


By D. A. CLIPPINGER, the wé 


Contains twenty-six lessons on all| 
together with exercises, singabli 





NEW DITSON PUBLICATIONS —MAY BE 








hiteen canons, 





I’m Troubled in Mind (Negro Spiritual)... 
He’s the Lily of the Valley (Negro Spiritual) William Arms Fisher 
The Sleep of the Child Jesus (French Carol).....F. 
© Light Dlwiee! CHSC) ooo ccccccccccceces Alex. Archangelsky 


Of the 51 musical numbers, 42 are secular and 9 are sacred. 


rounds and catches. 


EDITED BY 


THE JUNIOR A CAPPELLA CHORUS BOOK 


OLAF C. CHRISTIANSEN AND CAROL M. PITTS 
For Mixed Voices—Price in Boards, $1.00 


CONTENTS 


.William Arms Fisher 


Gevaert 


SECULAR 
Two-part and Three-part Four-part 

Nine Canons (Two-part and three-part)...... .Byrd, Hayes, Kunz a fe ee ere Slovakian Folksong 
Six Rounds and Catches (Three-part and Four-part).......... The Bell (French Folksong)................ William Arms Fisher 
sa i lain wh Sa Sra SiN Wh io iced candi aidan ince ......Haydn, Hilton, Purcell On My Return from Lyons (Old French)..... F. A. Gevaert 
Go Ye, My Canzonets (Two equal voices)....... Thomas Morley By the Moon’s Pale Light (Au clair de la Lune) .J. B. de Lully 
I Go Before, My Darling (Canzonet for two equal voices)...... ER ec ch sind sebekes canes coke English Folksong 
Steen eee nent eee e eee eee eee ean eseesens Thomas Morley FO RS arr ere UL 
kr ee eee English Folksong 
 ccnccithnedbawhes é 6seecese mem Russian Air 
Three-part Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes............ Col. R. Mellish 
O Happy, Happy Fair (Three-part glee)......... William Shield ae Soa ag Re Bs rm al) eggs hited Nat aes seas = hy 

Good Morrow, Gossip Joan........... ...cseeeeeees English Air 8: - st aaa lt aR te 
: : As I Walked Forth (Madrigal)................. Robert Johnson 
ee it $; > ee F on Gal dri; al) ‘hecaleaiaaiodie —_ eg The Lovely |” REA E  etnrEaeeeen Finnish Folksong 
— oa aw Your Face (Madrigal).......... sa April Is in My Mistress’ Face (Madrigal)....... Thomas Morley 
Summer Is A-Coming In (Sumer is icumen in).............+.- 
Five-part §. i (i  iC(C(C(sé#MRB Sh S Nth pun nnn Sette ee weet eee eeeeetrceees John of Fornsete (?) 
ive-part Oe i ate naan atin seeaatell Jean Sibelius 
Sing We and Chaunt It (Ballet)............... Thomas Morley In the Merry Month of May (Madrigal)........... John Wilson 
Welcome, Sweet Pleasure (Madrigal). .......... Thomas Weelkes Downe-a-Downe (Madrigal) ................. Francis Pilkington 

SACRED 

ie, Se Oe cn cene denis dd kde Michael Praetorious Sing Néel (French Carol, 15th Century)... .William Arms Fisher 


Adoramus Te, Christe (Motet)............. Wolfgang A. Mozart 
Cherubim-song (No. 7) 

Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones (Vigili et oom ae 
RnkadGede deere beens eeeedwwi as ke Villiam Arms Fisher 


ii glchakah ds gic one haan ara D. Bortniansky 





Contains 128 pages of music, an elaborate and helpful Foreword by Mrs. Pitts, and Hints for Singers Themselves by Dr. Hollis Dann. 

Of these numbers 27, more than half, are made available in a cappella form for the first time 
As the best possible preparation for acquiring independent movement of voices accustomed only to part-songs that move solidly together, the book opens with 
This initial section is followed by a group of three-part glees and madrigals. The body of the book consists of four-part 
madrigals and folk-songs arranged in madrigal form. Several five-part songs are included. 
While the musical standard of the editors is high, pains have been taken to select music that not only is suitable in range and text for junior choirs, but 
hearty, joyous and singable. 
This truly significant volume will fill a great need, and be the happiest possible introduction to the art of unaccompanied chorus singing. 





OLIVER DITSON COMPA 
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NO SUPPLEMENTAL PURCHAGS 
132 Pages of Text and Music 







































[WTHOD OF VOICE CULTURE 


wéd-known Authority on the Voice 







ry e fundamentals of voice-training, 
blgsongs and duets for study. 


[AGS OF MATERIAL NECESSARY 
| Price $1.25 





EHAD ON APPROVAL FOR EXAMINATION 











EDITED BY 
DR. F. MELIUS CHRISTIANSEN AND NOBLE CAIN 
For Mixed Voices—Price in Boards, $1.00 
CONTENTS 
SECULAR 
Good-day, Sweetheart (Bonjour, Mon Coeur)...... In These Delightful, Pleasant Groves (Chorus)..... 
Pee | eRe EOC EC OOOO Serer er eee ee i Oe =—= is Sw ceundecuededuesateaneceanecese Henry Purcell 
s § Silver Swan, The (Canzonet for five voices)........ Wi . . . - 
a | eee eee eee eee eee eee Orlando Gibbons We Seeaging Wns Cream Ole aan —— Purcell 
y © Lovely May! (© Suaset Mai) Tei Riles. .. Tisieenweiakes averser inet oae y 
See ag ee ee : She I D ie i ir Lieb’) (Madrigal)...... 
: Echo Song (Villanella for double chorus) . Orlando di Lasso htrieniaceanuminntshae: | 
ir Weary, My Heart with Thee doth Plead (Mon coeur caddie . ‘ 
se recommande a vous)...........+. Orlando di Lasso Spinning-Top (Russian folk-dance) (Catch) i ee teas 
. sso» is dhe Snails oft Siti Ballet for & Sek TT = CC«C he lv te ab at ci asa ca m9 a na a Rimsk y-Korsakoff 
mn Now is the Month of Maying (Ballet for CS ti Three Kings, The (Catalan Nativity song) (Five- 
. Shoot, Falee Love, 1 Cave Net (B il i es the ae DME cack aidercentconwshen siamese Lluis Romeu 
seen cece ce nceneccsccsserseccee Thomas Morley Nightingale, The (From the Russian). . .P. I. Tchaikovsky 
U When Allen-A-Dale Went A-Hunting (Madrigal)... Adew, Sweet Amarillis (Madrigal)........ John Wilbye 
a | rere eee eee eee Robert L. de Pearsall Gipsy, The (Dance-song)............... W. Zolotarieff 
SACKED 
Now Let All the Heavens Adore Thee (From Sleep- Jesu, Dulcis Memoria (Jesu, Only to Think of Thee) 
4 Ol, Was 60dcnsndrcedencediwed seman > BR = parddstuceasehanatanscddeanuatesant T. L. Vittoria 
y Jesu, Priceless Treasure (Jesu, Meine Freude)..J. S. Bach Adoramus Te, Christe (Motet)....... G. P. da Palestrina 
- Steal A N Spiritual William Arms Fish O Bone Jesu (Motet).............. G. P. da Palestrina 
otea way ( egro piritual ) eeeeee tlhiam rms Fisner Ave Maria (Hail, oO Mother Mary) Op. 37, No. 6 
Victory (Old Alsatian Easter carol)........ ne CE sackéscscntbncsiaabanmneseauel Serge Rachmaninoff 
time Alleluia! Christ is Risen (Song of Little Russia)... O Morn of Beauty (Anthem)........ Sibelius-Matthews 
a 8 8€«§ss ceadwaueshereabsaverneenceusstes Andre Kopolyoff Cherubim Song Op. 41, No. 6....... P. I. Tchaikovsky 
cil This notable collection of twenty-seven choruses, and one-hundred and twenty-eight music-pages contains sixteen 
: secular numbers and eleven sacred. The names of the distinguished editors are in themselves a guarantee of the high 
et | quality of the book. Care has been taken to avoid music of more than average difficulty, or of extreme vocal range. 
Every number was chosen because of its intrinsic beauty as well as singableness. The interesting Foreword by the 
managing editor, records the development of a cappella music in this country. Unparalleled in both quality and price. 








| Inc., @ 359 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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ene 
More Than 200,000 

Different Titles of Music 
from publishers all over the world 





Tas is the largest and most complete stock ever collected in any music 
store. 200,000 (and more) different pieces are kept on hand at all times 
and new additions are constantly being made. From this vast stock, the 
busy Supervisor, Teacher, Superintendent and Student may draw music for 
every occasion on short notice . . . either personally or by mail service . . . 
Consider the four classifications shown here: 


32,000 27,500 54,000 45,000 


CHORUS or ORCHESTRA DIFFERENT DIFFERENT 
OCTAVO Items TITLES VOCAL SOLOS PIANO SOLOS 


and many other classifications besides a complete 
stock of Musical Literature 


No Extra Cost for Our Unique Services 


Although we offer the finest possible selection of music as well as the 
prompt, expert services of experienced salespeople, our prices are identical 
with those offered by other dealers. It is an actual saving to you of time 
and money to place your orders with Lyon & Healy instead of ordering 


from a number of places. 


Order Now for Spring Music Events 


—~- ~ ——— 





Use the coupon for a list of new 


and standard operettas for | LYON & HEALY (Gicseo.t ” 
Spring musical entertainments. No | ¥ sag 


charge. No obligations. ; ; ; - 
- 8 of selections for Spring musical entertainments. 


ONE ORDER Ad Name ee Ee oe eee es 
ONE MAILING rs | Street gehen) On wastage mrs 


City eS eee 


ONE POSTAGE CHARGE L_W— 


Wabash Ave. at Huron Road at 
Jackson Blvd. Euclid Ave. in 
in CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


ae SS aT iia ttiiacieeeieeeal 


| Gentlemen: Please send me your newly compiled list 
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North (Central Conference—at Grand Rapids 


Witiram W. Norton, Flint, Michigan, President 
Fow.er Smita, Detroit, Michigan, 1st Vice-President 


Caro. M. Pitts, Omaha, Nebraska, Secretary 
Ann Dixon, Duluth, Minnesota, Director 


Davip Mattern, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Director 


Epitn M. Ketter, Columbus, Ohio, Director 


Harper C. Maysee, Kalamazoo, Michigan, Director 


C. V. Butrerman, 64 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois, Treasurer 


Gaytorp R. Humsercer, Board of Education, Springfield, Ohio, 2nd Vice-President and Editor xs 





Fellow Conferees:— 

UST returned from Grand Rapids 
J ens am enthusiastic over the set- 

up for our conference next April. 
Talk about the convenience of being 
“under one roof!” If you stop at the 
Pantlind Hotel, which is headquarters, 
you just walk through a short tunnel 
under the street to the convention hall 
which is a municipal auditorium. The 
large auditorium seats five thousand, 
with a second hall seating 1,000, and 
still another seating 300. There are eight 
or ten large committee rooms and an 
enormous exhibit hall, spacious lobbies, 
large stage and capacious dressing 
rooms, all “under one roof” except that 
you walk through the tunnel instead of 
taking the elevator. The hotel has nice 
appointments to suit any purse, is kept 
immaculately clean, has facilities for our 
various breakfasts, luncheons and _ in- 
formal dinners. 


Last Call for Suggestions 


Now, we have all the necessary facil- 
ities for a fine program which we are 
trying to build. I have tried to get 
from each state of the North Central 
section suggestions for incorporating 
speakers or representative groups from 
each state. Some valuable suggestions 
have been received and some are being 
placed in the program. For instance, 
we are going to be glad to hear a fine 
choir from North Dakota. It will be 
the first time a large group has repre- 
sented that state. The program is filling 
fast and further suggestions must be in 
at once, for I am trying to allow time 
for personal conferences and opportuni- 
ty to look over material. 

Get in your membership at once even 
if you cannot attend the convention. 
Your membership is not for the con- 
vention of a few days, it is for the Con- 
ference which operates all year ‘round. 
If you are not a member, the valuable 
Conference Yearbook and your profes- 
sional JoURNAL cost you more than your 
membership, which includes the JouRNAL 
and a special price for the Yearbook. 

You know the railroads are offering 
one and a half fare, or you will find 
excellent paved roads if you are driv- 
ing. Make your reservations at the ho- 
tel now. Saturday, April 22, is the big 
opening day. . 

I hope you have sent in your applica- 
tions for the membership of your stu- 
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LESLIE A. BUTLER 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Grand Rapids 











dents in the North Central Band, Or- 
chestra or Chorus. The experience and 
inspiration the children take back to 
their respective communities helps you 
to hold the support of your patrons. 
Yours sincerely, 
WitiAM W. Norton, President 


ABOUT GRAND RAPIDS 
Pipe RAPIDS long has been 


noted as the Furniture Capital of 
America. For more than half a century 
it has led in output of quality furniture, 
and during that period has held semi- 
annual furniture expositions which cen- 
tered the attention of the country on its 
premier industry. Grand Rapids has 














drawn upon the United States and Eu- 
rope for its designers, artisans and 
craftsmen, its colony of artists being one 
of the largest in America. Along with 
its leadership in furniture it has become 
recognized as the center of all the arts 
and crafts catering to the home. 


A Musical City 


Grand Rapids has been famous for its 
musical culture for as long a period as 
it has been for its creation of new fur- 
niture styles. Fifty years ago the St. 
Cecilia Society was organized to encour- 
age the study of music by women. Ten 
years later this society built the first 
structure in the country erected by wom- 
en and devoted to the furtherance of the 
musical art, to the exaltation of the aes- 
thetic, cultural and spiritual values in 
life as expressed through the medium of 
music. This splendid structure is still a 
center of the city’s musical activities. 

The Schubert Club, an organizaztion 
of men, is equally outstanding for long 
continued and effective endeavors to 
spread the cult for good music. In more 
recent years the Grand Rapids Symphony 
Orchestra, an organization of amateur 
musicians, has been of great value and 
has been accorded the enthusiastic sup- 
port of all classes of people. In promot- 
ing dramatic art the Grand Rapids Civic 
Players, also amateur, have adhered to 
the finest traditions of the stage. The 
Grand Rapids Art Museum contains a 
splendid collection of pictures. 

Music has a prominent place in public 
schools. Each of the schools has a vocal 
and instrumental teacher. The high 





GRAND RAPIDS CIVIC AUDITORIUM 
Concerts, sessions, exhibits and all major events of the 1933 North Central meeting will be held 
in this beautiful new $1,500,000 auditorium. 
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School and College 
Bands Improve With 
= Bueschers 
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= Was “Lady Luck” good enough to you, this past 
season, to find you a nice cozy seat one crisp fall 
afternoon, in a great stadium, with nothing to do 
but to watch those Southern California Trojans meet 
an ambitious opponent in pig-skin combat? Then 
you have seen and heard the Trojan’s Band per- 
form. And you have quoth—being yourself a school 
music director—“Ladies and gentlemen, there IS 


a band.” 


That famous Southern California Trojan’s Band 
is mighty partial to Buescher instruments. In fact 
Director Harold William Roberts wishes his band 
could be exclusively Buescher equipped. For Mr. 
Roberts has found, through years of experience in 
directing the Trojan’s Band, that Buescher instru- 
ments give the best musical results. 


There are two books, both very interesting and 
instructive, which we are anxious to place in the 
hands of every school music instructor; with our 
compliments, of course. No obligation whatsoever. 
One tells “How to Organize and Maintain a School 
Band.” The other, a complete catalog of Buescher 
instruments, tells many “intimate secrets” of the 
Buescher instrument family. May we send you these 
books—free? The coupon is for your convenience. 
Or send a postal. This is a personal invitation. 


R. S. V. P. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1201 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 
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BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1201 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 


Without obligating me in any way, please send me your 
free books, “How to Organize and Maintain a School Band,” 


(), General Catalog of Buescher Instruments, []. I plan to 


organize a band soon [). I have a band of—pieces. 


Name - 
Position in School 


Address one snaps ctenenieiaceiehaeitiniaaneiainideieanttniate 


su eseeeeeaeseanaecanauanna a! 
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schools have a cappella choirs, glee 
clubs, choruses, bands, orchestras, piano 
classes, theory classes and appreciation 
classes. Naturally, in these conditions, 
Grand Rapids has an unusually large 
group of teachers of music, with con- 
servatories and smaller groups of in- 
structors working in harmony to provide 
a well-rounded musical education for 
young people. All churches make music 
a feature of their services. And in a 
more material way the York Band In- 
strument Company, one of the leading 
manufacturers of musical instruments, 
has its home in Grand Rapids. Every 
year several organizations bring to the 
people the world’s premier vocal and in- 
strumental artists, as well as concerts by 
internationally recognized musical or- 
ganizations. 


New Civic Auditorium 


Grand Rapids long has sought to at- 
tract conventions, and its hospitality to 
visitors is proverbial. The city is just 
now completing a $1,500,000 Civic Audi- 
torium, making it possible to accommo- 
date any number of visitors to a conven- 
tion and to provide the necessary exhibi- 
tion space for manufacturers of all kinds 
of products which customarily are shown 
during national and other conventions. 

To house the large numbers of visitors 
attending the semi-annual furniture ex- 
positions, Grand Rapids has built several 
commodious modern hotels. Ample ac- 
commodations always are available, no 
matter how numerous the visitors. One 
of the hotels is in direct communication 
with the Civic Auditorium, through un- 
derground passages. 


Accessibility by Rail and Road 


Grand Rapids is conveniently located 
and may be reached over five railroad 
lines—Pennsylvania, New York Central, 
Pere Marquette, Michigan Central and 
Grand Trunk Western. Motorists may 
go there over paved highways from Chi- 
cago, Detroit and from any point on the 
Michigan-Indiana-Ohio boundary. 

It is the proud boast of Grand Rapids 
that it is a city of homes. The 1930 
federal census indicates that this city 
leads all others in the country in the 
percentage of home ownership—59.6 per 
cent of all Grand Rapids families own 
the homes which they occupy. One might 
expect to find a comfortable, attractive 
environment in such a city, and in this 
is not disappointed. Love of home is 
expressed in charming surroundings, 
tree-bordered streets, houses masked by 
a profusion of flowers and shrubbery. 

It is expected that at least 1,000 per- 
sons will attend the 1933 conference of 
the North Central Music Supervisors in 
Grand Rapids. Every visitor is assured 
of a hearty welcome, of.a program of 
merit and renewed inspiration for the 
daily endeavor. 
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An Experiment in Guidance 


S. T. BURNS 
Director of Music, Medina County, Ohio 


OR some years past the music 

department of the Medina County 

(Ohio) Schools has administered 
musical talent tests to pupils in the 
fifth and sixth grades in an effort to 
discover what pupils should take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities for music 
study offered in the school instrumental 
classes. During the last school year 
careful record was kept of enrollment 
both before and after the tests were 
given, so that an accurate report might 
be made regarding the effectiveness of 
such tests in stimulating interest in 
instrumental study and in bringing about 
increased enrollment in the classes. 

Enrollment for instrumental classes 
is taken during the first week of school. 
At that time the children who have 
already decided to study an instrument 
sign up for the classes. Last year the 
names of these students were kept sepa- 
rate from later registrants so that it 
would be possible to tell which pupils 
came into the classes entirely as a re- 
sult of the tests. 

During the second week of school, 
four of the Kwalwasser-Dykema music 
tests were given in all the fifth and sixth 
grade rooms of the county, these be- 
ing the grades from which most of the 
beginning instrumental pupils are re- 
cruited. The four tests given were the 
pitch discrimination, the tonal memory, 
the rhythmic imagery and the tonal 
imagery. The question may arise as to 
why only these four were used instead 
of the entire battery of tests. The rea- 
son was largely one of administrative 
necessity; to give and grade all of the 
tests would have required more time 
than was available. It seemed that the 
pitch discrimination and tonal memory 
tests would give a fairly good indication 
of the natural underlying musical sen- 
sitivity of the children, and that the 
rhythmic and tonal imagery tests would 
give some indication of how well the 
children had responded to the usual mu- 
sical instruction in their regular class- 
rooms. The assumption was that a child 
who is naturally musical will acquire 
more knowledge of music notation in 
the regular school classes than one who 
possesses more meagre musical talent. 

All of the papers were graded and 
the pupils were given percentile rank- 
ings according to the plan outlined in 
the manual of instructions accompany- 
ing the tests. If a child received a per- 
centile ranking of fifty or above in any 
one of the tests it was assumed that he 
had average or more than average abil- 
ity in the musical capacity measured by 
that particular test. Since four tests 
were given, it was assumed that a child 
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who ranked above fifty in any three of 
them probably possessed more than the 
average amount of musical talent and 
would therefore make a good candidate 
for class instrumental instruction. 

To the parents of these children who 
ranked above the fiftieth percentile in 
three or more of the tests, the follow- 
ing letter was sent, by mail so that it 
might receive more careful consideration 
and attention. 


Dear Parent: In a series of tests given to 
determine musical talent, your child .......... 
ee ae secured grades which lead us to be- 
lieve that he has the capacity to do well in 
learning to play an instrument. As you know, 
the instruction is free, being paid for by the 
school. The only expense to you would be for 
the purchase of an instrument and an instruc- 
tion book. A suitable second-hand instrument 
can be bought for from twenty to twenty-five 
dollars, and the cost of music would be about 
two dollars. In the case of the piano classes, 
the only expense would be for the music. 

If you are interested in having your child 
enroll in one of the classes, write below what 
instrument you would prefer and return this 
letter to the grade teacher. She will see that 
it is turned over to the instrumental teacher. 
Hoping that you will see your way clear to en- 
able the child to enter one of the instrumental 
classes, I am, 


S. T. Burns, 
County Director of Music. 

Letters were sent to one hundred 
fifty-two parents. Of these, fifty sent 
the letters back to the school with the 
request that the child be permitted to 
enter some one of the instrumental 
classes. That is, approximately one- 
third of the children invited in this spe- 
cial way to enter the instrumental 
classes, responded. Before the tests 
were given the enrollment from the 
fifth and sixth grades in the beginning 
classes was two hundred seventy-six. 
As a result of the tests this enrollment 
was enlarged to three hundred twenty- 
six—an increase of about one-fifth, 
surely a worth while amount for classes 
which were not overcrowded. 

At the end of the year the final marks 
given these children were examined to 
see what the result in actual accomplish- 
ment had been. Of the fifty children 
enrolled as a result of the testing pro- 
gram, nine of them received a grade of 
A; twenty a grade of B; nine a grade 
of C; one a grade of D; eight a grade 
of F;three a grade of Incomplete due 
to withdrawal from the classes. Con- 
sidering C as a satisfactory grade, 
thirty-eight or 76% of the children 
completed the year’s work satisfactorily 
and were passed into the second year 
classes. 

Even though our talent detecting tests 
are far from perfect and should prob- 
ably never be used to debar children 
from the opportunity of musical instruc- 
tion, the high percentage of successes 
in this experiment indicates that the su- 
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of 


Dorothy Gordon 


in Programmes of Folk Songs 
of all Nations (in costume) 


“Concerts of this kind, if brought to the 
immediate attention and hearing of chil- 
dren, will do a great deal to advance 
not only their appreciation of the sub- 
ject, but a real love for music.” 
GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music, N.Y.C. 


“I wish the children in every school in 
San Francisco could listen to her.” 
REDFERN MASON 
San Francisco Examiner 


“Children were continually delighted 


with her.” 
WASHINGTON NEWS 


“Big and spellbound audience held by 
voice and rsonality and the right 
atmosphere for the different countries.” 
LONDON STAR 
Author of 

“Sing It Yourself” 

“Around the World 

In Song” 


For terms, dates, etc., Address 


RICHARD COPLEY 
113 W. 57th St. New York City 











FREE THEMATIC CATALOG 
of 
SCHOOL MUSIC 


Our line of oper- 
ettas, cantatas, 
chorus books, and 
octavos is listed 
in our thematic 
catalog in such a 
way that you can 
see which items 
are most popular. 
Mention the 
Music Supervisors 
Journal and this 











catalog is free. 


“Chonita” is our new operetta for 
1932-1933 for senior high schools and 


adults. The music is based through- 
out on themes from Franz Liszt. 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


501 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio; 91 7th Ave., 
New York; 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











pervisor is justified in encouraging chil- 
dren who rate high in such tests to un- 
dertake music study. The experiment 
shows also that parents are appreciative 
of even meagre attempts at guidance on 
the part of music teachers and will re- 
spond to suggestions regarding music 
study for their children when the spe- 
cial talent is pointed out. One parent 
wrote on the bottom of his child’s letter : 
“We have decided to let Vernon take 
violin. Mr. M—— says that if Vernon 
has the music in him we ought to try 
to get it out.” 
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THE BELLE OF BARCELONA 


SS eA Book, Lyrics and Music 
‘he Belle of ws By Charles Ross Chaney 
‘Ba ree lona « 









\ Meow al Comedy 
—— 


‘THE most popular three- 
act musical comedy for 
high schools. The music is 
good, the story popular, and 
there are many opportunities 
for clever acting; especially 


Operettas for Grade Schools 


Fairy Conspiracy............ Alderman 

_ One act; unison; 40 minutes....... .60 
Aunt Drusilla’s ORS Fearis 
Two acts; unison or 2 “part; 2 hours. «1:00 
Santa Claus... fa Se a ee Maddox 
Four acts; unison; 50 minutes. caress 8 
Smiling Sixpence...... . .... "Hara 


ng 
Two acts; U. or 2-pt.; 60 minutes... .75 
Junior High School 




























one stage-setting. 





CANTATAS 


Queen of May (Two-part)..... Miessner 
3 Sop. Soli; 1 Alto. Rendition, 14% hrs. .60 
Pan on a Summer's Day (5S. 5S. A.) . Bliss 
No Soli. Rendition, 1 hour.. ..... 1.00 
Kit Carson (S. A. B.)..... -....Prothcroe 
Soli for Baritone. Rendition, 40 min. .75 


Moundbuilders (S. A. B.)........ Fearis 


Melody in the bass. Rend'n, 60m... 1.25 


in the humorous parts. Only 


Spanish 


costumes. Eleven singing 
principals in the cast. 


Guide, $1.00. Vo. Sc., $1.50 
Orch. on rental 


Indian Love-Charm.......... Cadman. - 


‘ The best and most useful school project. 
Mixed voices. Soli Sop. & Baritone. ‘1.00 


Complete Vocal Scores will be sent “On Approval” to examine 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 2%" 















Blue Belt (Norwegian Legend)... .. Blake 
Two acts; U., 2- or 3-pt.; 2 hrs. .... 1.00 
_ Magi’s Gift (Xmas)........... Treharne 
ee ee 1% cag nee 
Toymaker Use WSR) ick Treharn 
Thee acta; U or 3-pt.; iy are. 1.00 











LAND 0° COTTON 
A Complete Minstrel Show 
By A. L. Kayser and F. Johnson 


ASY and clever, this score contains 

all jokes, songs, dances, and stage 
directions. It may be produced by 
boys as a “Boy Scout,” a “‘White”’ or 
“Black-face” minstrel: By irls as a 
“Hit and Misses” minstrel: By mixed 
cast asa “Garden Party,” “All Na- 
tions” or ‘‘Aviator”’ —— 


Guide, $1.00. Vo. Sc., $1.00 








Orch. on rental 








Coaching and regular lessons in 


Lectures and Concerts, etc., 





Cuartes A. SInK, President 
Eart V. Moore, Musical Director 


School of Music 


of the University of Michigan 


A gathering place for students, teachers, super- 


visors, conductors and directors of Public 


School Music, where instruction in 


all 


phases of instrumental and general methods 
is provided under inspiring conditions by 


a staff of distinguished experts. 


all branches 


of practical music for professionals desir- 


ing to “brush up” during the summer. 


University Environment where students from all 


parts of the country assemble for special 


study in their respective lines. 
general scope are provided daily. 


For Special Announcement 
please address 


THE PRESIDENT 


of wide variety and 














icinnati 
(onsero atory« 


Music 








Sixty-Sixth Year 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON, Director of Music 
Under Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine 
Arts and Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


A Complete School of Music and 


Dramatic Art 
Public School Music (Accredited) 
New Department in Band Music under direction of 
FRANK SIMON 
All Credits apply towards Certificates, Diplomas 
and Degrees 
Ideal dormitories on ten acre wooded campus— 
for men and women 
For catalogue and information address 
Registrar, 2652 Highland Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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O YOU ever look backwards, or 

retrospect at all—or do you con- 
tinually and fearfully “remember Lot’s 
wife”? Personally, I believe that most 
of us like to “live over the past,” occa- 
sionally at least, to the extent of “recol- 
lecting” some memorable happening, en- 
joying the memory of a dream come 
true, or just plain “reminiscing.” From 
which seemingly flippant remarks you 
will gather the simple inference that, on 
occasion, the writer is prone to indulge 
in this pastime; indeed, may have been 
“in session” recently. 

I am wondering how many of you 
realize that the Southern Conference 
was formed just ten years ago; that the 
first meeting was held in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, December 14-16, 1922; and that our 
meeting, next spring, will in reality be 
our Tenth Anniversary. 


Tenth Anniversary 


Just in the past few days, I chanced 
to pick up a copy of the Music 
SuPERVISORS JOURNAL, dated at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, December, 1922, in 
which was a notice of the “First Meet- 
ing,” and I couldn’t help wondering if 
the folks who instigated the movement 
feel the gratification that is justly 
theirs. What were their objectives; and 
what have they seen accomplished? At 
the same time, I am struck with the 
peculiar sensation that we are facing 
conditions not so very different from 
those which inspired them to action. 
Read what our good friend, Paul J. 
Weaver, President at that time, said of 
their needs, hopes, and plans: 

“Our meeting in Atlanta is bound to 
be significant in the music history of 
the South. The greatest need of the 
Southern supervisor is for codperation, 
for the linking up of local work with 
state and sectional plans. Most of us 
are plugging away at local problems, 
without much knowledge of the general 
problems of the section. We long for 
certain changes in our local conditions, 
not realizing that most of these can be 
brought about only by removing larger 
causes, by influencing state or even 
sectional educational movements. The 
Southern Supervisors Conference gives 
us our first opportunity for a concerted 
attack on such problems. 

“But first we must be sure of our- 
selves. Each of us must be frank in 
evaluating his own work as it now ex- 
ists, and to do that we must know the 
standards of work in the rest of the 
South. We must seriously ask ourselves 
the question, ‘Does my work give me 
the right to ask or expect more than I 
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WILLIS A. SUTTON 
Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta. 
Co-Host to the Conference, March 22-25. 











am getting?’ This is our first need; 
and in the ability to judge ourselves 
honestly, individually and as a group, 
depends our real chance for bettering 
our conditions. The Atlanta meeting 
will give us an opportunity for a thor- 
ough discussion of these points. We 
shall use the round-table method almost 
entirely, and from our discussion is 
bound to come a constructive plan of 
work for the Conference.” 


Frankly, I am of the opinion that this 
fits us exactly, today, and, while we 
shall not use the “round-table method” 
entirely, I am not sure but that it might 


* 


a 


~ ~~ . & 
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be the “best bet.” You will recall I sug- 
gested in the last issue of the JouRNAL 
that we should make it a real Confer- 
ence, in which we could help one an- 
other “iron out” our individual prob- 
lems. 

A suggestion was also thrown out, 
that, following up this idea, we were 
endeavoring to build up a program in 
such a way that there might be ample 
opportunity for studying and discussing 
certain distinctively characteristic prob- 
lems and projects, and so make it more 
helpful to the greater number. 


Headquarters at the Biltmore 


We are wonderfully fortunate in that 
we have secured the Atlanta Biltmore 
as official headquarters and can hold all 
our sessions (except the Chorus, Or- 
chestra, and Band concerts) right in 
the hotel. The exhibits will also be un- 
der the same roof, while the rehearsals 
of the All-Southern High School Or- 
chestra and Chorus will be held in the 
Sunday School rooms of two churches 
within a block of the Biltmore. The 
girls of these organizations are to be 
housed in the official hotel, and the 
boys will be furnished quarters in the 
Georgian Terrace, about a block away. 
Could anything be more comfortably 
convenient? 

We are glad to be able to announce 
that Burnet C. Tuthill will hold a 





The Atlanta School Chorus which will sing for the Southern Conference next March, conducted by 
Lawrence G, Nilson, Director of Music in Atlanta, and Host to the Conference. The All-Southern 
Chorus and Orchestra will appear in this same imposing setting. 
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MISS 
LUCY J. GOODWIN 


who so successfully introduced 
the ukulele into her classes in the 


CHICAGO 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Goodwin’s 
Class Ukulele 


Course 


and we have been given permis- 
sion to send to music super- 
visors and teachers a 


FREE COPY 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


This booklet will reveal 
to you the astonishing pos- 
sibilities of a ukulele as an 
educational vehicle. Miss 
Goodwin has presented and 
tested this Course, which has 
attracted wide attention. 


This method affords to 
the student a personal ex- 
perience with tone, pitch 
and rhythm that offers ad- 
vantages far greater than 
those afforded by academic 
study of charts and symbols. 


You will be delighted 
with the inspirational mes- 
sage Miss Goodwin's book 
will bring you. Write us 
for a free copy. 


in book 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 








The Harmony Co., 
1750 N. Lawndale Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


_ Please send me, without obliga- 
tion on my part, a copy of Good- 
win’s Class Ukulele Course. 


Name ....+. eocccccceccsccece 


Position or School 
Affiliation ...eeese 


ee ee ee 


Write here, name and address of 
your music dealer: 


CCC Hee eee eee 











clinic on Instrumental Ensembles, and 
that Miss Margaret M. Streeter will be 
on hand to help us with the problems 
of Music Education in Rural Commu- 
nities. Both of these speakers are well 
known to most of us as being author- 
ities on these matters. We have, also, 
the exceptionally good fortune of prom- 
ising you a talk and demonstration on 
“Modern Possibilities in Music Instru- 
ment Construction” by Lloyd Loar, the 
eminent leader in research in the devel- 
opment of musical instruments. 
Glimpse the prospects and plan to be 
with us. J. Henry Francis, President. 


CHAIRMEN WORKING ON 
PROGRAM PLANS 
N interesting sectional meeting on 
bands is promised us at Atlanta. 
Paul Mathews, of Louisville, Ky., 
is chairman of this section. A breakfast 
or luncheon will be one of the social 
activities, at which time band work may 
be freely discussed. Some small en- 
sembles of band instruments, accompa- 
nied by lectures will perhaps be a part 
of the program. It is hoped that plans 
will culminate for a Georgia All-State 
Band, under some noted conductor. This 
will not only be an inspiration for the 
band section, but for the entire Con- 
ference. 

Mr. Mathews is desirous of hearing 
suggestions from those particularly in- 
terested in band concerning what they 
would like to have presented at this 
section of the Conference. Address 
Paul W. Mathews, Shawnee High 
School, Louisville, Ky. 

Needless to say we shall all leave At- 
lanta this spring, knowing more about 
bands, how to organize them in small 
systems as well as large, etc. 

The two organization chairmen for 
the Chorus and Orchestra, Miss Helen 
McBride, and Miss Mary Ruth Hall, 
respectively—are securing chairmen 
from each southern state. The follow- 
ing have already started to work: Mrs. 
Mildred Riedman, Centenary College, 
Shreveport, Louisiana; Miss Cleva Car- 
son, Jacksonville, Fla.; Miss Mildred 
Lewis, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; Miss Alta Cherrington, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; Mrs. Wilkinson, Eu- 
faula, Ala.; Franklin Jackson, Cherry- 
dale, Va. 

A complete list will appear in the 
next JourNAL. Announcements of the 
Orchestra and Chorus are being made 
at the various educational and music 
teachers meetings of the individual 
southern states. Miss McBride who is 
closely associated with the National 
Parent Teacher Association, is sending 
bulletins with the information to the 
southern associations. 

Anyone desiring to serve as chaperon, 
should write Miss Mary Ruth Hall, 
Chattanooga High School, Chattanooga, 











Tenn., or Miss Helen McBride, Cavalier 
Apartment 37, Louisville, Ky. The 
chaperons will be given the same hotel 
rates as the students. 

Send for application blanks from the 
two chairmen and let us have each 
state in the Southern Conference repre- 
sented in one or both of these organi- 
zations. Marcaret L. Letst. 


ALL SOUTHERN HIGH SCHOOL 
CHORUS 


OLLOWING is the list of music 
Fk tentatively agreed upon. [Each 
singer accepted will receive all required 
music, cost of which is included in the 
enrollment fee. 


Four-Part Chorus—Mizxed Voices 


Franz von Suppe, Song of the Morning, Arr. 
by Repper from Poet and Peasant [Birch- 
ard, Laurel Ed.] 


Barnby, Now the Day is Over. (A cappella) 
[Old Hymn. Found in any hymn book.] 


Barnby, Sweet and Low. (A cappella.) [Found 
in many song books.] 


He Watching Over Israel. (From Elijah.) 
[Ditson 827] 

Grieg-Spicker, Land-Sighting [Schirmer 4514] 

Glinka, Cherubim Song [Schirmer 9025] 

Manning-Riegger, In the Luxembourg Gardens 
{Schirmer 7619] 

Christiansen, Today There is Ringing [Augs- 


burg 63] 
Delibes, Forest Dance [Lorenz 2089] 


Girls’ Three-Part Songs 


Gaines, Salutation [J. Fischer 5540] 
ee Rockin’ Time [J. Fischer 


Boys’ Four-Part Choruses 
Haesche, Friendship [Schirmer 4564] 


Forshaw, Who Will Come to the Sea, Arr. 
Freeman High [G. Schirmer] 


Chorus Suggestions 


(1) Pupils selected should know the 
music thoroughly. They need not mem- 
orize it. 

(2) Sweet and Low will be the test 
piece. Select only those who can sing 
their part in this piece in a quartet 
unaccompanied or assisted in any way, 
sing in tune with the rest of the voices, 
and end on the right pitch. 

(3) Send no voices with vibrato or 
tremolo. They never sing in tune and 
cannot be used in ensembles. 

(4) Sopranos must be able to sing A 
(first line above) with an easy soft tone. 
Sopranos should be able to sing both the 
first and second parts of the Salutation 
and Rockin’ Time, and also the two 
soprano parts of the Land-Sighting. 

(5) Tenors must all be able to sing 
G easily, and should learn both the tenor 
parts of Friendship, and Who Will 
Come to the Sea and Land-Sighting. 

(6) Basses and altos should also be 
able to sing both parts wherever they 
occur so that they can be placed where 
they will sound the best in the ensemble. 

(7) Send only those voices which 
have a clear mellow sound. Send no 
harsh nasal sounding voices no matter 





1 This is a different address from that given 
for Miss McBride on the application blanks. 
Mail sent to either address will reach Miss 
McBride, but the one above is preferable. 
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how well they know the music. Power 
is not so important as beauty of tone. 

(8) All pupils sent to the chorus 
should be able to sing SMOOTHLY and 
CONNECTEDLY when going from tone to 
tone in a phrase. This is most impor- 
tant for good ensemble singing. 

(9) Chorus will number 220 (70 
sopranos, 50 altos, 50 tenors, 50 basses). 
Sopranos cannot sing as loudly as other 
voices and still sound well and stay in 
tune. Hence, the greater number of 
sopranos. 

(10) Beauty of tone, tonal balance 
and perfect intonation will be stressed 
at the rehearsals. With these as a foun- 
dation all the other elements that go to 
make up an artistic rendering of the 
program will be used. 


T. P. GrppINcs, 


ALL SOUTHERN HIGH SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRA 


Conductor. 


HE following program has been 
T chosen for the third gathering of 
the All Southern High School Orchestra 
which meets in Atlanta, Georgia, March 
22-25, 1933, in connection with the meet- 
ing of the Southern Conference for 
Music Education: 


Henry Hadley, Alma Mater Overture [Birch- 


ard] 

Dvorak, New World Symphony. Largo and 
Finale. [Carl Fischer] 

Foster Arr. by Busch, Old Folks at Home. 


String Orchestra. [Breitkopf & Hartel] 


Bizet, Carmen Suite No. 2 [Birchard] 
Grieg (MS), Land-Sighting. With chorus. 
[Schirmer] 


The music will be loaned by the Na- 
tional Music Camp and will be sent out 
to accepted players about January 10 for 
advance preparation. 

Application blanks have been mailed 
to supervisors in the Southern Confer- 
ence territory. Additional copies of the 
application forms may be had from Miss 
Mary Ruth Hall, Chattanooga High 
School, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

The boys and girls will be housed in 
separate hotels in Atlanta and all of the 
students will be under strict supervision 
at all times. The enrollment fee of 
$17.00 covers room and meals while in 
Atlanta and the cost of organization, 
student membership in the Conference, 
and also the purchase of silver pins for 
the members. (This also applies to the 
Chorus enrollment fee.) 

The central location of Atlanta and 
the fact that members of this orchestra 
will be chosen to represent the South 
in the National High School Orchestra 
at A Century of Progress Exposition 
give promise that we will have the finest 
high school orchestra ever assembled in 
the South. Selection of players will be 
made December 15 from applications on 
hand at that time so supervisors should 
not delay sending in applications of 
students they desire to represent their 
schools in this great orchestra. 


JoserpH E, Mappy, Conductor. 
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Get this 
New Book FREE! 


“HOW 
TO ORGANIZE 


A RHYTHM 
BAND” 


Brilliant tone, exceptional carrying 
power, easy playing qualities of Lud- 
wig drums add distinction to the 
band. Joliet High School Band, four 
times national champions, uses Lud- 
wig drums exclusively. 


New Catalog 
FREE! 


Send for your 
copy of this hand- 
some new book, 
illustrating and 
describing all 
models in Lud- 
wig's complete 
line of drums, 
mallet-played in- 
struments and 
accessories. 
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A 
PLAYING | 
DRUM CORPS 
IN FIVE 
SIMPLE 
STEPS 











A step-by-step outline on how to organ- 
ize and train children which makes it 
easy for any teacher to a a suc- 


cessful rhythm band. 
Simple—practical— Hie 
built on Ludwig's | 
long experience. 
This new, hand- 
somely illustrated book 
contains full informa- 
tion on newest Ludwig 
equipment. 
Complete out- 
fits $5.45 up. 
Send coupon now for 
yo copy of this new 
ook free;no obligation. 
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LUDWIG 
DRUMS 
FOR A 
WINNING 

BAND 





In five simple steps you can have a 
snappy outfit ready for public appear- 
ance simply by using Ludwig's tested 
plan and easily followed directions. We 
will gladly give you the benefit of our 
experience — without charge. 


“Here They 
Come!” 


Pictures scores of suc- 
cessful drum corps and 
describes in detail 
Ludwig's simple 5-step 
plan. Gert this book 
now and realize how 
you too can be assured 
of a successful corps 
simply by following 
the directions of this 
proven plan. Write or 
send coupon for your 
copy. 


















Ludwig & Ludwig, 1218 Ludwig Bldg., 1611-27 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, lll. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation 
to me please send books checked 


Name 


‘How to Organize a: ew Drum [] ‘Here They Come!” 
a Ryhthm Band” Catalog ( 


drum corps) 





Street 


City 





State 


County 





Positron — 

















A NEW SOURCE 


OF MATERIAL FOR 
: GLEE CLUBS ANo 
Sa wall | ASSEMBLY SINGING 







Sones OF THE CampuS 


Price 35c “College Songs You Like to Sing”’ 





Edited by 
Kenneth S. Clark 


ONE YEAR OLD! 


AND ALREADY 
A BEST-SELLER 


THE 


“EVERYBODY SING” 
BOOK 


An invigorating stimulus to community 
singing. 175 songs. 


Your local dealer has these books 


PAULL-PIONEER MUSIC CO. 


@ 119 Fifth Ave. New York City 

















Price 25c 
























ELDRIDGE 


presents this NEW HIGH SCHOOL OPERETTA 


“BON VOYAGE" 


E. J. Gatwoop AND HELEN STILWELL 


INTRODUCES SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 
OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Fifteen Copies Required 
Price, $1.25 complete—Stage Guide, $1.00 


A Charming Operetta for Girls 
EENY-MEENY-MINY-MO 


Price $1.00 


SHORT SONGS for SMALL SINGERS 


The popular book for Primary and Kindergarten 
Price 60c 








As always we carry the choicest 
OPERETTAS — PLAYS — PAGEANTS — 


ACTION SONGS—STUNT SONG BOOKS, ETC. 
Send for Free Catalog 


























“THE HOUSE THAT 
HELPS” 
Please send copy of Bon Voyage on 
ELDRIDGE || 
. NOME. cccccccssccesecseseseesecseeseseees 
Entertainment BNFOSE. cc ccccccccccccccccccccccccecceccee 
House, Inc. OATES OE 
Franklin Ohio and BNO. occccccccccesececsccosccccceceesoses 
Denver, Colo. = ne — ~ 
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THREE OPERETTAS 


Fashioned to Please 


COSMOPOLITAN’ TASTES 


Spain! Glamorous, romantic, is the scene of this 
masterpiece of mischief played on single set. 


DON ALONSO’S 
TREASURE 


An Operetta in Two Acts 


As thrilling a plot as ever came out of Spain. A treasure 
hunt to retrieve the Gonzalez’ family fortunes is compli- 
cated by the arrival of Ajax Wallop, American million- 
aire with his daughter, Elaine, and an unwelcome suitor, 
Billy McNoodle. The latter, disguised as a Toreador, 
gets into hot water through his marked resemblance to 
Tobasco Tamales, champion bull fighter. It’s thoroughly 
hilarious, has a generous collection of songs, sentimental 
and snappy, with castanet accompaniment. 
Book and Lyrics by GEOFFREY F. MORGAN 
Music by ARTHUR A. PENN 
Full Vocal Score and Libretto, $1.50 
Orchestration and Stage Guide on Rental 


China! Land of Mimosa and Mystery is the set- 
ting for this picturesque comedy-drama— 


THE BAMBOO Box. 


A Musical Comedy in Two Acts 









Fortunes, in China, are told by sticks shaken 
from a bamboo box. So, in the wistaria- 
hung gardens of Ah Wang, when the fatal 
stick foretold “trouble” fear darkened the sunny scene. 
The subsequent kidnapping of Ah Liu, the mandarin’s 
daughter, the awful discovery that a stranger has gained 
admittance to the women’s quarters by masquerading as 
Ming To, the blind beggar, all lead to a tumultuous 
climax in the mountain lair of bandit chieftains. Haunt- 
ing music with a Chinese flavor and a fine contrast be- 
tween the flowery garden of Act I and the bleak moun- 
tain top in Act II. 
Book and Lyrics by SARAH GRAMES CLARK 
Music by WINIFRED MOORE 
Full Vocal Score and Libretto $1.00 
Orchestration and Stage Guide for Hire 


Ancient Carthage!n all its vanished splendor 
serves as the backdrop for 


DIDO AND AENEAS 


By HENRY PURCELL 

This miniature opera was a tremendous success last 
year both at the Juilliard School and the Brearley Girls’ 
School in New York. This new edition is the work of 
Edward J. Dent who has arranged Purcell’s music with 
consummate skill. The story of the arrival of the Trojan 
Prince at the court of Dido has lost none of its emotional 
force. The production offers an excellent tie-up with 
Latin and Ancient History classes. 

Complete Edition ..$1.75 Female Edition (SSA).$0.70 
Choruses only ..... -70 School Edition (SA).. .50 

Order from Your Dealer 


gee CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


Cooper Square, New York 
Boston Chicago 
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Notes by the President 
E have just returned from a 
most wonderful week in New 
Orleans, where we attended 
the National Board Meeting of the 
Federation of Music Clubs. As Na- 
tional Chairman of Public School Mu- 
sic we feel that this contact with music 
clubs is of inestimable benefit both to 
school musicians and club musicians. 
The music club is the connecting link 
between the school and the community. 

The Public School night was one of 
the outstanding events of the week, 
which was filled to the brim with feasts, 
both musical and otherwise. The pro- 
gram prepared under the direction of 
Mary Conway, Supervisor of Music, 
was excellent. We were proud to speak 
upon this occasion, with the President 
of the National Federation, on School 
Music. (We hope to have our gracious 
National President, Mrs. Elmer J. Ot- 
taway, as one of our guests of honor at 
Springfield.) 

+ 

On our return we stopped at Dallas, 
Texas, to discuss the Conference pro- 
gram on Music Education with the 
Radio with Miss Sudie L. Williams, 
chairman of the Radio Section. While 
in Dallas I had the privilege of hear- 
ing Miss Williams’ splendid teachers 
chorus of eighty-five voices. 

We returned home just in time to 
complete the rehearsals for the chorus 
of the All Northern Educational Asso- 
ciation of Oklahoma, which proved even 
a greater success than we had antici- 
pated. We spoke on the Music Section 
program, and brought our Conference to 
the attention of the supervisors present. 

There was opportunity to check up on 
our own state chairman, Robbie L. 
Wade, and lo! she was found not want- 
ing! A fine letter on behalf of mem- 
bership in our Conference had been re- 
ceived from her by the Music Section 
chairman and was read. 

Our Southwestern state chairmen are 
making an especial effort to bring the 
Conference before all music conventions 
and state educational meetings. In this 
effort, fine codperation has been ac- 
corded by the officers and chairmen of 
the various organizations and meetings, 
as well as by Conference members. 

I wish each state might have the ex- 
perience Oklahoma is anticipating. The 
All State High School Chorus of one 


November, Nineteen Thirty-two 





Headquarters at Springfield will be in 
the Shrine Mosque, therefore no hotel 
is designated as “official.” The Colonial 
Hotel is two blocks from the Mosque; 
Kentwood Arms one block. Make early 
reservations to be sure of accommoda- 
tions in one of these desirable hotels. 















thousand voices under the direction of 

George Oscar Bowen, will sing the same 

numbers at the Oklahoma Education As- 

sociation meeting to be held in Tulsa 

in February, that the Southwestern 

Chorus will sing in Springfield in March. 
_ 

Elsewhere you will find the list of 
state Chorus and Orchestra chairmen, 
also chairmen of departments not 
named in the last Journat. A few 
chairmen are still to be announced. Con- 
ditions make it impossible on November 
first to complete plans for March 28-31, 
but, needless to say, a wonderful pro- 
gram is in the making and in the hands 
of experts of the different departments. 

Distinguished guests, speakers, con- 
ductors and artists are to be with us, 
and we hope to have the program so 
planned that each of us may attend all 
of the sessions and have plenty of time 
for visiting the exhibits, which we con- 
sider one of the privileges of vital im- 
portance, 


Springfield is responding generously 
to the needs of the Conference and the 
local committee is hard at work. If 
you have suggestions or talent of un- 
usual caliber to offer, write the chair- 
men of the various sections or your 
president. 

FRANCES SMITH CATRON, President. 


\ ITH the year’s work well 

launched we now face the carry- 
ing out of many projects and ideas. 
During the year we have the Confer- 
ence meeting at Springfield, Missouri, 
as one of the highlights to which we 
may look forward. 

As we read the various articles of the 
last Music Supervisors JourRNAL and 
note the trend of thought indicated by 
some of our educators, and learn from 
various sources of the situation in many 
locations where music is being dropped 
from the curricula on account of the 
financial strain on school funds, it makes 
us stop and consider. We wonder why. 
Some of our supervisors who have 
labored long and faithfully now find 
their positions eliminated. Some execu- 
tive educators who are not musical and 
who have not sensed the recognized ne- 
cessity and the carry-over value of 
music may find it the easiest way to cut 





SHRINE MOSQUE, SPRINGFIELD 
Headquarters for the Southwestern Conference, March 28, 29, 30, 31. Registration, the Conference 
office, exhibits and all principal events will be in this building. 
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By Christopher O’ Hare 


TWO-PART CHORALS 

304—The Skirt Dancer (Faust Uptodate) .Lutz—.10 
Peer SOBs 0 6.0.606000065600008808 Pinsuti—.10 
306—Hark O’er the Sand (Procession of the 

Sardar) . Ippolitow-Iwanow—.10 
307—O Blow, Ye Horns( March from Aida) Verdi—.10 
308—Hymn to the Sun...... Rimsky-Korsakoff——.10 
309—Deep River (Negro Spiritual) ..Unknown—.10 
310—Mister Monkey Howdy’ Do! (Humorous 







Cee CROPGED . cccccccccces ...O'Hare—.12 
311—Hop, You Grasshopper, Hop! . .O’Hare—.12 
312—La Paloma (The Dove).......... Yradier—.10 
313—Little Brown Church in the Vale. ..Pitts—.10 
Se, BD eaenccncececcéonesseuces Emery—.12 

THREE-PART 
CHORALS S.A.B. 
554—My Treasure (Tresoro Mio)...... Becucci—. 1: 


toto 


1 
555—The Hunt Sevokeceesoees Elder-Emery—. 1: 
556—-Night Song.........esseses Elder-Emery—. 1: 
557—Hark O’er the Sand (Procession of the 
SND sneccsdcenneus Ippolitow -Iwanow—.12 
558—O Blow, Ye Horns(March from Aida) Verdi—.12 
559—Hymn to the Sun......Rimsky-Korsakoff—.12 


560—The Skirt Dancer (Faust Uptodate) .Lutz—.12 
561—A Song of Finland (Valse Triste) .Sibelius—.12 
562—Deep River (Negro Spiritual) ..Unknown—.12 
563—Little Star (Bstrellita)........... Ponce—.12 
564—Hop, You Grasshopper, Hop!..... O’Hare—.12 


THREE-PART 
CHORALS S.S.A., 

923—0 Blow, Ye Horns (March from Aida)..—.1 
924—The Skirt Dancer (Faust Uptodate) .Lutz—-.12 
925—A Song of Finland (Valse Triste) Sibelius—.1! 
926—Gallant Bows and Curtseys Low (Ama- 

ryliss—Air du Roi XIII).......... Ghys—.12 
927—Deep River (Negro Spiritual) ..Unknow 12 
928—Lo, Now the Dawn Is Breaking (Salut 


@ BMGT) oocccccccccccececcccces Elgar—.12 
929—Hop, You Grasshopper, Hop!..... O’ Hare—.12 
930—A Song of India.......Rimsky-Korsakoff—.12 
931—Songs My Mother Taught Me..... Dvorak—.12 
932—Volga Boatmen’s Song. Russian Folk Song—.12 
Sen BOs cc cet ccccescccaccecsces Emery—.12 

THREE-PART 
CHORALS T.T.B. 
810—Night Shadows Falling (Andantino) 
0e0cenwennteseuseesengannsgéas mare—.12 
811—When the Band Strikes Up (A La Fran- 
calse-A Frangesa).........0+s+e0+5 Costa—.12 
812—A Song of India . .Rimsky-Korsakoff—.12 
813—Glory of the Dawn.............. O’ Hare—.12 
Si4—Little Star (Estrellita)........... Ponce—.12 
815—The Midshipmite................+4 Adams—.12 


816—Songs My Mother ‘Taught Me (Gypsy 


DT scceccacees ea eeeeeeess-DvOrak—.12 
817—Volga Boatmen’s Song. Russian Folk-Song—.12 
818—Deep River (Spiritual)......Arr. O’Hare—.12 
819—Tale of a Whale (Humorous). ..Manifold—.12 
820—Who Is Sylvia................-Schubert—12 
821—The Kerry Dance.............+++:+- Molloy—.12 


822—Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes. .Jonson—.12 


Send for complete lists of Two, Three and Four- 
part choruses—Music sent on approval. 


254 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 


Band and 
Orchestra 


Instruments 


New and rebuilt— 
the better kind 


Special prices and terms, in 
keeping with present conditions, 
to schools and teachers. 

A post-card request, indicating 
your school connection, will 
bring our complete catalog. 


H. A. WEYMANN & SON, INC. 
31 N. 10th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















When writing to advertisers, please mention 
the Music Supervisors Journal 








expenses. This is disheartening to say 
the least, not only to the individuals, 
but to the cause of music at large. 

The question that confronts us is, 
“How can we help to change such con- 
ditions?” The writer only recently list- 
ened to an excellent and most inspiring 
address by Cameron Beck, Manager 
of the Personnel Department of the 
New York Stock Exchange, in which he 
told of how the department keeps in 
touch with every boy in its employ, of 
which there are many thousands; how 
it investigates and keeps records of the 
inclinations and desires, of the habits 
and environment, of the progress and 
welfare of these boys, always giving 
encouragement and assistance when 
needed. All through the discourse I was 
thinking that everything he said was ap- 
plicable in our music education field. 

Yes, true, we keep in touch with our 
students as to their ability and develop- 
ment and many of us do not find enough 
hours in the day to do all we wish, 
but how far do we carry our efforts 
in finding out the background in en- 
vironment; how far do we carry our 
interest into the life of the boy or girl 
outside of the schoolroom? Is our mu- 
sic interest and effort doing everything 
it can toward the physical, mental, and 
spiritual uplift in the community in 
which we labor? In other words, are 
we organized and working so that we 
demonstrate the worth of music in the 
lives of our students and in the com- 
munity to the point where music educa- 
tion in the schools is indispensable? 
Now is the time when we must plan 
and go “one more” than we think 
we can. 

Since these problems are of vital in- 
terest to all, it is most important that 
we attend the Conference where we can 
discuss ways and means for furthering 
the “Cause of Music and Its Needs.” 
So may we spare nothing within our 
power to boost and push a little harder 
than ever before. 


Chorus and Orchestra 

Are you planning to take students to 
the Conference Chorus and Orchestra? 
As Mrs. Catron suggests, let’s double 
all efforts and give her, as well as the 
directors, a real thrill by flooding the 
application list. The students need the 
encouragement and impetus which is 
gained from such contacts and affilia- 
tions. Especially is this true at the 
present time—and who of us as teachers 
do not gain in ideas and enthusiasm 
from the workings of these organiza- 
tions? With Mr. Bowen and Mr. Mat- 
tern as directors, we can be sure of 
some excellent results. Let’s lend a 


! 
hand! _— 


Have you sent in your dues? An early 
remittance is always preferable but due 
to the country’s condition, we need this 








R. RITCHIE ROBERTSON 
Director of Music, Springfield 
Conference Host 


year as never before, the “get behind 
the wheel and push” spirit. Why not sit 
down immediately, write your check, 
and send it to your Treasurer? It’s just 
as easy now as later, and early “lining 
up” will lend encouragement to the ex- 


ecutive board. 
Jessie MAE AGNEw, 
Second Vice-President 


v 
Department Chairmen for the 
Springfield Meeting 

Appreciation — Margaret Lowry, Board of 
Education, Kansas City, Missouri. 

High School Section—John C. Kendel, Board 
of Education, Denver, Colorado. 

Junior High School Section—Grace V. Wilson, 
Board of Education, Wichita, Kansas. 

Rural School Music— Virginia Meirhoffer, 
State Department of Education, Jefferson 
City, Missouri. 

The Radio in Music Education — Sudie L. 
Williams, Board of Education, Dallas, Texas. 
(Other chairmen to be annotnced.) 

Vv 
State Chairmen for All Southwestern 
Orchestra 
Arkansas—Addison Wall, Senior High School, 

Fort Smith. 

Colorado—Raymon Hunt, Board of Educa- 
tion, Denver. 

Kansas—C. A. Peacock, High School, Ottawa. 

Missouri—T. Frank Coulter, Box 402, Joplin. 

New Mexico—Harold Reckseen, Raton. 

Oklahoma—T. A. Patterson, 519 Monroe, 
Stillwater. 

Texas—Wilfred Wilson, 1711 Hemphill Street, 
Fort Worth. 

Utah — Emery G. Epperson, 1069 South 7th 
Street, E., Salt Lake City. 

Wyoming—Harry W. Thompson, 418 South 
6th Street, Laramie. 

v 

State Chairmen for All Southwestern 

horus 

Arkansas—Margaret Glass Welborn, 1514 S. 
Main Street, Hope. 

Colorado — Fareeda Moorhead, East High 
School, Colfax & Elizabeth, Denver. 
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Wichita, Kansas. 


Missouri—Sarah K. White, Board of Educa- 


tion, St. Joseph. 


New Mexico—Marie Whiteside, Board of Edu- 


cation, Albuquerque. 


Oklahoma— James L. Waller, 1232 South 


Lewis Avenue, Tulsa. 


Texas—Mrs. Lena Milam, Board of Educa- 


tion, Beaumont. 


Utah — J. Spencer Cornwall, 313 City and 


County Building, Salt Lake City. 


Wyoming — Jessie Mae Agnew, 36 Poling 


Apartments, Casper. 


v 


Southwestern Orchestra and Chorus 


Programs 


OLLOWING is a list of the selec- 
tions, with publishers, for All South- 
western High School Chorus and Or- 
chestra, Springfield, Missouri, March 29, 


30, 31, 1933. 
CHORUS 


Gretchaninoff—The Cherubic Hymn [J. Fischer] 


Tschaikowsky—The Nightingale [Ditson] 
Lutkin—Cargoes [Gray] 
Clokey—He’s Gone Away [J. Fischer] 


Dickinson—In Joseph’s Lovely Garden [Gray] 


Czechoslovakian—Dance Song [Witmark] 
Cain—Go Down Moses [Schirmer] 
Gounod—Ring Out Wild Bells [Schirmer] 
Arcadelt—Ave Maria [Birchard] 


Martin—Come To The Fair [Enoch & Sons] 


ORCHESTRA 
Hadley—Herod Overture [Carl Fischer] 


Tschaikowsky—Symphony No. 6 (Pathetique)— 





Kansas—Gratia Boyle, 1001 Woodrow Street, 











Wo. S. HayNes 
Founder and Head of 


m. S. Haynes Co. 
Est. 1888 


Te; 
ot Re, 


rE? 


EYAYNES Fi, 
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ECONOMY, ACCORDING TO WEBSTER 
“Management Without Loss or Waste” 


Cheap flutes cheaply made are not eco- 
nomical! 


Silver plating wears off exposing brass 
foundation! 


Brass collects verdigris which gives off 


unhealthful, unpleasant odors! 


Brass exposed to perspiration rapidly 
becomes pock-marked! 


Replating jobs are expensive! 


Frequent overhauling due to poorly con- 
structed mechanism is still more ex- 
pensive! 








II Allegro con grazia, III Allegro molto vivace 


[Carl Fischer] 


Busch—Omaha Indian Love Song (For String 


Orchestra) [FitzSimons] 


Dvorak—From the Western World [Silver Bur- 


dett] 


v 


Erratum. In the October Journat Fred G. 
Fink’s name appeared as Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, instead of First 
announcement telling of his appointment to fill 


the vacancy caused by 


Effinger. 


Vice-President in the 


the death of Mr. 





GLEANINGS 





| a accept a broad social concep- 
tion of education, we will realize 


the educational 


significance of the 
emotional states of our pupils. It is 
an established fact that the emotional 
state is an important factor in deter- 
mining human behavior even though 
our educational system has frequently 
failed to make adequate provision for 
emotional guidance 
that the radio is already an important 
influence in determining emotional 
states and may become a very vital 
force in this direction when we learn 
more about the art of teaching by radio. 

—From “Radio, a New Educational Force,” 
by C. M. Coon, Senior Specialist in Education 
by Radio, U. S. Office of Education—in Sep- 
tember West Virginia School Journal. 


v 


It occurs to us 


Employers in the United States are 
using millions of dollars of capital that 
never appear on their books. This cap- 
ital is the money invested by the cities 
in the education of citizens so that 
they are able to be competent work- 


ers 


—WiiuaM D. Bovrwett, Editor-in-Chief, 
Office of Education, Department of the Interior, 


Washington, D. C. 


Vv 


In short, education and business go 


hand in hand. 


Taken by and large, 


business is good where education is 


good 


—Grorce H. Derw, Governor of Utah. 
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BOSTON. MASS 
RECD TRADE PARK 


These marks are used 
to identify genuine 
Haynes Products. 


Haynes Flutes of sterling silver 
fashioned by craftsmen will last 
a lifetime and furnish heirlooms. 


Buy THE BEST IN THE BEGINNING! 


Avoid making expensive trade-ins of 
poor instruments for something better. 


WM. S. HAYNES CO. 


108 Massachusetts Ave. 


Boston, Mass. 




















Text Books by Cuthbert Harris 





The Student’s Short Course 
in Musical Forms 


A fundamental course which affords 
the student a knowledge of the con- 
struction of musical sentences, binary, 
ternary, rondo, sonata and fugue 
forms, with brief descriptions of the 
overture, concerto, symphony, oratorio, 
and opera, as well as various dance 
forms. The illustrations given in the 
volume are from standard classical 
works. 


(Schmidt's Educational Series No. 426) 
Price $1.00 net 


Lessons in Elementary 
Harmony 


Designed to prevent many of the faults 
usually found in a student's early ex- 
ercises. Both soprano and bass parts 
are given, thus regulating somewhat 
the movement of the alto and tenor 
parts, which can be written in the 
book itself, thereby avoiding the use 
of manuscript paper. 

(Schmidt's Educational Series No. 412) 

Price $1.00 net 





A Short Outline of Musical 
History 


From Ancient Times to the Present 
Jay 

A concise account of the growth of 
music. Short music quotations are 
given from the works of the most 
notable composers of all periods. These 
will bring home clearly to the reader 
the gradual advancement of the art. 
A most interesting and valuable book 
which will appeal to the general read- 
er and music student alike. 

A chapter on the development of the 
piano and orchestra instruments is of 
especial value. 


Price $1.25 net 


First Steps in Ear Training 


An easy and practical method of ear 
training up to a stage sufficiently ad- 
vanced to meet the needs of the aver- 
age music student. A knowledge of 
the rudiments of music up to key 
signatures and time signatures is all 
that is needed to precede the course. 
(Schmidt’s Educational Series No. 359) 


Price 75 cents net 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 


Boston: 120 Boylston St. 


New York: 8 West 40th St. 
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BOOK AND MUSIC REVIEWS 


Conducted by Wut Earnart, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ListENING TO Music. Douglas Moore 
[W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. New 
York, N. Y. $3.00]. 


UOTING from the jacket: “With- 

out presupposing any technical 
knowledge on the part of the reader, 
the author explains what happens in a 
piece of music. First he discusses music 
as a language—how far it can go in 
translating definite thoughts and feel- 
ings. Then he takes up in turn the vari- 
ous elements found in all music—tone, 
rhythm, melody, harmony: going on to 
the elements introduced by the com- 
poser, subject-matter, design, develop- 
ment. Finally he shows why music must 
have form, and what forms it has taken, 
from the simplest folk song to the com- 
plex modern symphony. In every case 
he analyzes a familiar composition as an 
example.” 

In matter the book is comprehensive, 
and thorough. No significant phase of 
the whole range of musical procedure is 
neglected. The thought is incisive and 
crystal clear, and the easy but animated 
conversational style which the author 
has adopted is but the outward reflec- 
tion of his intellectual clarity. There is 
no danger that the reader may fall into 
confusion or mystic sentimentalizings. 
Indeed, if one were disposed to venture 
any adverse criticism whatever, it would 
be that a desire for clarity sometimes 
leads to an ignoring of appropriate 
affective attitude. One does not quite 
clarify the nature of the appeal made 
by a rose if he discusses it in the style 
he would adopt were he speaking of a 
pumpkin. Thought is not less clear when 
it is projected through a rose-colored 
than when it is projected through a 
white atmosphere. But if something of 
unaffected reverence is absent from the 
tone of voice, one may be sure that it 
is not absent here from the author's 
feeling; and certainly a _ deliberately 
chosen matter-of-fact quality is to be 
preferred to affected aestheticism. 


Comments on Chapters 


The chapter on The Language of 
Music is a joy—at least to those who 
have suffered from the vagaries of the 
programmatists. The chapter immedi- 
ately following, on Musical Tone, is as 
engaging and illuminating a discussion 
of what is largely a technical subject 
as one may hope to find. The Agencies 
ef Musical Tone (instruments and media 
of expression) instructs the layman no 
less pleasingly about the diverse musical 
functions of the instruments, as derived 
from the particular natures of their 
mechanisms. Here is a sample of the 
author’s style: “Let us examine a piece 
of music intended for the piano. Why 
did the composer write it for piano? 
Why not for orchestra or for organ? 
He surely did not use the piano merely 
because there was one nearby upon 
which he could fish out his sounds. His 
trained imagination probably heard all 
the sounds before a note was played. 
That is lucky, for if he had been im- 
pelled to write a piece for orchestra 
how would he have tried that over in 
the privacy of his study? Would the 
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piece have been the same if it had been 
conceived for orchestra as it is, designed 
for piano?” 

The statement printed on the jacket, 
quoted at the beginning of this review, 
must suffice to suggest the later content 
to the reader. Musical Subject Matter 
and Development are particularly fine 
chapters, even amidst so much that is 
good. Musicians who neglect the book 
because it is addressed to the non- 
instructed musically will make a most 
regrettable mistake——WILL EARHART. 


Choral Music and Its Practice 


CuHoraL Music ANnp Its Practice. Noble 
Cain [M. Witmark & Sons]. 
HIS book is so admirable in mat- 
ter, it contains so great a fund of 
dependable information and _ practical 
counsel, that its comparative shortcom- 
ings in expression are readily condoned. 
Certainly no equally helpful book for 
directors of our American high school 
a cappella choruses has yet appeared. 
In fourteen essential chapters and 
three appendant ones Mr. Cain leaves 
no phase of the organization and train- 
ing of a cappella choruses unilluminated. 
In his first chapter, The Aesthetics of 
Choral Music, he is not on his best 
ground, although the theories he pro- 
pounds of the nature of young voices 
are decidedly interesting. The next 
three chapters, dealing with Educational 
Values of Choral Music, respectively in 
the Grades, the Junior High School, the 
Senior High School, are extremely valu- 
able for their practical wisdom, whether 
their general educational thought is or 
is not very apparent or very well de- 
fended. In instance, we may quote Mr. 
Cain on “cute” songs for young chil- 
dren: “They are indeed beautiful little 
songs and very amusing to adults. They 
should be sung by an adult artist for 
adult audiences.” Again, in connection 
with Examples of Material for Junior 
High School, his analysis of the values 
of Vittoria’ss O Magnum Mysterium 
touches on all the considerations that 
should guide the teacher of such cho- 
ruses. In the succeeding chapter, Edu- 
cational Values (Senior High School), 
he writes: “Three-part songs still offer 
the most effective material for the girls, 


while the boys may sing four-part 
songs. It is generally more satisfactory, 
however, to concentrate on the large 


chorus of both boys and girls in from 
four to eight parts, because of the 
greater possibilities culturally as well as 
musically. There is, to begin with, a 
greater number of available composi- 
tions for such choruses. When once 
learned, any of the Italian, Tudor, Ger- 
man, English, modern English, Russian 
and American schools of composition 
offer keen enjoyment to the young sing- 
ers of high school ages.” And again: 
“The oratorio is not to be recommended 
to high school choruses. The wise su- 
pervisor would rather busy himself with 
a development of his chorus for excel- 
lence in tone quality and the wider ex- 
perience of the various pure vocal 
schools.” And still further: “The ques- 
tion then is not so much whether the 
works (operas and operettas) can be 


given vocally as it is whether their edu- 
cational value warrants their use. * * * 
The operatic performance does not ful- 
fill the educational requirements. It is 
not in keeping at all with the theory of 
mass education, because only a favored 
few, those with the best voices, are 
allowed to sing the ‘leads’ while the 
chorus furnishes the background. * * * 
The suggestion is here offered that 
there is a lack of real music education 
in a choral development of operas and 
operettas if it results in a lessening of 
other forms of choral music. The high- 
est form of such choral education is 
undoubtedly the a cappella type.” 

Beginning with Chapter V the text 
deals specifically with the a cappella 
chorus. Place of rehearsal, ventilation, 
lighting, acoustical properties, special 
walls and ceilings, the raised floor, time 
of rehearsal, are paragraph headings. 
Chapter VI, Organizing the Chorus; 
Chapter VII, Seating Plans; Chapter 
VIII, Factors in the Successful Func- 
tioning of a Chorus; and Chapter IX, 
The Rehearsal, deal as minutely with 
their various subjects. 

Following Chapter IX the book ad- 
dresses itself more specifically to the 
discussion of musical and vocal matters. 
Here Mr. Cain makes what will prob- 
ably constitute his most highly prized 
contribution of information and counsel. 
Tone Quality, Intonation, Interpretation, 
The Program and the Concert, The 
Conductor in the Concert, are the titles 
of these succeeding chapters. Mr. Cain’s 
own accomplishments as a conductor 
are a dependable index and a guarantee 
of the worth of the teaching here un- 
folded. 

An appendix consists of a chapter on 
Special Seating Plans; a very extensive 
and carefully graded list of A Cappella 
Choir Literature; a Bibliography of one 
hundred titles. One may well feel, as 
he studies these pages, that a benefac- 
tor, in a parting gesture, threw all his 
a treasures in the recipient’s 
ap. 

It remains to be said that paragraph 
headings, excellent type, and open dis- 
tribution of type-matter make the con- 
tents inviting and easily accessible.— 
WILL EARHART. 


Teaching School Music 


TEACHING ScHoot Music. Alma M. Nor- 
ton [C. C. Crawford, University of 
Southern California]. 

HIS is another addition to the se- 
lect company of books that should 

be read by every actual or prospective 
teacher of music in public schools. It . 
is written in a most unassuming style, 
seemingly with no attempt at literary 
fascinations, but it holds attention, is 
compact with knowledge and good 
sense, and achieves admirably the posi- 
tion it seeks, namely, that of a textbook 
for students in teacher training institu- 
tions. 

A textbook for undergraduates should 
be, we may admit, comprehensive, prac- 
tical, and free from strongly partisan 
bias. This book conforms to such re- 
quirements. It is a compendium of 
approved pedagogical thought and prac- 
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The A-B-C of Music Education 
THE WEDGE THEORY BOOKS 


,e Adaptable 


O The Wedge Theory Books will fit into any system of edu- 
cation followed in a music school, public school, or private 
studio. They are useful, whether employed independently 
or as supplementary texts. Any instructor, with good 
musical training, can teach from these books without 
difficulty. 


Basic 





The Wedge books, through their emphasis on ear-training, 
build on the best foundation, that is, on the student's 
actual physical perception of rhythm and sound rather than 
upon abstract discussion of unheard phenomena. 


Comprehensive 


The Wedge Theory Books present logical arrangement and 
development of material. Statements of fact are brief, 
clear, and simple; subjects are discussed from all angles. 
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tice. As such it is necessarily somewhat 
non-committal. On controversial ques- 
tions, such as “creative” efforts, and 
singing by syllables versus syllableless 
singing, it frequently presents the argu- 
ments of both sides without disclosin 
certain preference for either. But al 
good teachers in teacher-training institu- 
tions will welcome the thought-provok- 
ing freedom which such a method en- 
tails; and since the book never raises 
trivial or obsolete questions, but only 
such as are current in the better peda- 
gogical thought of the present day, no 
wrong emphasis or misguidance of the 
thought of the pupil can possibly ensue. 
Were there such a possibility, the final 
chapter, Some Conclusions Reached, 
would safeguard it. 
especially noteworthy for its breadth, 
delicate balance, and wisdom. 

The book is of substantial size. In 
its thirteen chapters and 240 pages it 
discusses fully, in addition to topics 
such as those mentioned above, such 
subjects as /ntroducing Notation, Sus- 
taining Interest in the Intermediate 
Grades, Handling Part Work, Testing 
Results of Teaching, and _ countless 
others. The typographical lay-out is 
admirably planned to give the contents 
the clarity and accessibility needed in 
a textbook, and extensive documenta- 
tion, an index, Questions and Exer- 
cises, and copious recommended Read- 
ings, further fit it for such use. Even 
a one-foot shelf, for the music teacher, 
should give this book prominent place. 
It doubtless will go far; and whether 
it does or not, it deserves to.—wILL 
EARHART. 


Art and Beauty 


Art AND Beauty. Max Schoen [The 

Macmillan Company. $2.00]. 

T is difficult to give the reader an 

adequate review of this book in the 
space normally available in these col- 
umns. It is a rich, a full, a complex 
work. Moreover it is a rare book in its 
own field, and that field is one that is 
rarely—all too rarely!—visited by our 
“practical” educators. An attempt to do 
justice in brief lines to this best and 
most mature of Dr. Schoen’s writings is 
accordingly attended with hazard. 

Perhaps the best introductory state- 
ment is that of Dr. Schoen himself. A 
Prefatory Note reads: “In these pages 
I have tried to present in an unpreten- 
tious, and in as brief, concise, and clear 
a manner as is within my power, what 
I have learned after years of sincere 
searching, about art, artists, and artistic 
activity, from those who have a right to 
speak, the creators themselves. I have 
done so, in so far as I have deemed it 
advisable, in the words of the original 
writers themselves, hence the unusual 
amount of. quoted material, for which, 
I suspect, critics will take me to task. 
But I have not written for critics. I 
have written for myself and for those 
who seek to understand rather than to 
judge.” 

Some of the charms of the book are 
revealed—though not claimed—in this 
Note. Dr. Schoen has held well to an 
unpretentious style. That does not in the 
least imply ordinary quality of thought 
or expression. Dr. Schoen has a pene- 
trating, a comprehensive, and a deli- 
cately discriminating mind, and com- 
plexities and even paradoxical involu- 
tions of thought are native to him; but 
in this book the ardor for truth quite 
masters any tendency toward showy dia- 
lectics. Another charm is the copious 
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That chapter is ° 





testimony adduced of artists themselves 
as to the nature of aesthetic experience. 
I do not recall so rich a collection of 
testimony in any other book on aesthet- 
ics, 

In the first chapter, The Nature and 
Objective of Aesthetics, Dr. Schoen ef- 
fectively disposes of those critics who 
indict aestheticians on the ground that 
“beauty and art are indefinable,” and 
that definitions would be futile in any 
case since they would give no aid to 
appreciation. The author’s polemical 
style here is well justified in the light 
of his conclusions. The distinction be- 
tween art-critics and aestheticians, and 
the passing of the onus to the critics, is 
as neat as it is just. 


Part I—Art and the Artist 


Part I, following, consists of four 
chapters collectively entitled Art and the 
Artist. In The Art Work, first of these 
chapters, Dr. Schoen steadfastly ad- 
vances his quest, by discussion which it 
is a joy to follow, and arrives at the 
following preliminary definition of an 
art work: “An art work is the expres- 
sion of a unique experience by a unique 
mind, the expression resulting in a prod- 
uct which is a perfect record of the 
experience.” But, obviously, that defini- 
tion only raises a host of other ques- 
tions. As the author himself immediately 
says: “But what is the nature of the 
unique experience and the unique mind? 
How does the experience come into be- 
ing, wherein lies its uniqueness and it$ 
significance, what is the nature of the 
expressive activity, and in what manner 
does the creative mind differ from other 
minds? It is the answers to these crucial 
questions that will reveal to us the sub- 
stance of art and beauty.” These ques- 
tions the remaining chapters of Part I 
answer fully, wisely, and, because of the 
animation of mind constantly felt, even 
brilliantly. Chapter V, Art and the 
Artist, is particularly impressive, not, 
perhaps, because it is exceptionally writ- 
ten, but because it gathers up the exten- 
sive and complex testimony into logical 
conclusions. As the author states at the 
beginning of this chapter: “We should 
now be in a position to make a deduction 
regarding the specific nature of the art 
work from the standpoint of its creator. 
It is very probable, however, that we 
lost the thread of our investigation in 
the mass of details, so we had better 
first make a brief review of our find- 
ings.” 


Part II—Art and the Layman 


Part Two, embracing Chapters VI-IX, 
is entitled Art and the Layman. Amidst 
so much that is good one hesitates to 
cite any particular part, but possibly one 
of the best contributions made by the 
book is the reconciliation—or, better, 
the amalgamation, for Dr. Schoen shows 
that they were never contradictory— 
made in Chapter VI, The Experience of 
Beauty, of the theories that have been 
known under the names “intrinsically, 
disinterestedness, significant form, ob- 
jectification, empathy, psychical distance, 
intuition, aesthetic repose, and catharsis.” 
The analysis here is sure and highly 
clarifying. 

The book is now far from reviewed, 
but one must nevertheless come to a 
stop. It is only just to say, however, 
that it is an outstanding work in the 
field of aesthetics because of its broad 
survey of the whole field, its appraisals 
and reconciliations of the theories of 





others, its logical strength, and its very 
readable style. I do not know that I am 
yet ready to accept the final conclusion 
that all “pure experience” is beauty—if, 
indeed, that ts a conclusion and not an 
unwarranted inference—but I would 
probably be less grateful for the book 
if it left no questionings in my mind. 
An extensive bibliography, a well de- 
tailed index, and an index of the authors 
quoted, add practical—and therefore 
non-aesthetic—value.—WILL EARHART. 


The Meaning of Music 


THe Meaninc or Music. Carroll C. 
Pratt [McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. ]. 

Y his own statement the author, 
who is Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology and Tutor in the Division of 

Philosophy in Harvard College, here 

elaborates “a few lectures on music 

given during a course in aesthetics at 

Harvard University.” The statement is 

over-modest, unless one reads large 

promise into the word “elaborates.” 
Possibly the book may best be ana- 
lyzed in brief to the prospective reader 
by saying that it follows Santayana in 
studying art-experience as responses to 
material, form and expression, and con- 
cludes, in agreement with Schopenhauer, 
that music is “a copy of the Will.” But 
this is not to say that the book is no 
more than a restatement of extant writ- 
ings by others. As compared with San- 
tayana, as in The Sense of Beauty by 
that author, this book defines and dis- 
cusses more minutely the three terms, 
substitutes, I think to advantage, the 
word “meaning” for Santayana’s word 
“expression,” assembles the teachings of 
other psychologists and discusses them 
in explanation and defense of his own 
thesis, and—a fact of major importance 
to JoURNAL readers—applies his thought 
solely to music (being himself a musi- 
cian) rather than to art in general. The 
reader may accordingly have no mis- 
givings. He may open the book with 
the assurance that he will find familiar 
thought, it is true, but redefined, made 
more exact, and projected further, by 
later thought. Particularly does this 
latter apply to Professor Pratts dis- 
cussion of Meaning, and also that 
under the heading Justification for 

Division into Parts, where he defends 

the validity of analysis of experience. 
find, too, although this may repre- 

sent a lack of sufficient reading on 
my own part, his discussions of Sub- 
jective vs. Objective, Emotion, Aesthetic 

Emotion, Music as the Language of 

Emotion, individually different and pos- 

sessing the charm and value of a dis- 

cussion by a thinker of different per- 
sonality. In short, the book is a further 
help in the clarification and solution of 
the problems of musical aesthetics.—wILL 
EARH ART. 


Home Music Lessons 


Home Music Lessons— Harriet Ayes 
Seymour [Carl Fischer, Inc.]. 
This booklet with a subtitle “How to 
Find Your Musical Self” “has been pre- 
pared in response to a demand for a 
means of deepening the joys of music.” 
It is a series of ten thought-provoking 
lessons featuring Inward Listening. 
These lessons are so constituted that the 
reader is not content to merely read the 
text, but is moved to follow the sugges- 
tions and actually experience rhythm, 
melody, pitch, duration, keynote, pat- 
tern, etc., finally creating music of his 
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own. A chapter on “Music Therapy” 
is valuable to parent and teacher alike, 
while one on “The New Musical Ap- 
preciation” emphasizes again the “inner 
ear” and “affirmation.” I believe Mrs. 
Seymour has done a service to the ama- 
teur listener with this little book which 
also holds suggestions for the teacher. 
—Susan T. Canfield. 


Manual For First Grade Music 


MANvuAL For First Grave Music. 
Robert Foresman [American Book 
Co.]. 


TS aim of this singing book for the 
first school year is sense training, 
tone hearing and tone producing through 
the singing of many songs and studies, 
the latter growing out of singing ex- 
perience. The problem of First Grade 
Music is competently handled. To the 
rhythmician, however, Section 6 is quite 
inadequate. The tendency to direct at- 
tention toward pulse and meter rather 
than toward the fundamental flow of 
measure and phrase is, in the terminology 
of Mason, “like attending to the skele- 
ton rather than to the face of music.”! 
The artificial, rhythmic experience of 
marking time is, today, abandoned in 
favor of the more complete bodily ex- 
perience of accented and light steps in 
continuous walking. This point of view 
effects the entire work. Songs of two 
or three note values only are especially 
wooden, lacking in nuance if developed 
mechanically but if handled with a con- 
ception of plastic rhythm are easy and 
graceful. 

The songs, of folk origin, are attrac- 
tive. They range from four to sixteen 
measures in length and are pleasingly 
accompanied. Many will be pleased to 
find the Manual written beneath the 
song.—SUSAN T. CANFIELD. 


14 Child’s Guide to Music by Daniel Gregory 
Mason. 


The Hundred Best 


THe Hunprep Best SHort Soncs. Se- 
lected by Elena Gerhardt, Sir George 
Henschel and J. Francis Harford 
[Paterson’s Publications, Ltd., Oxford 
University Press, Carl Fischer, Inc., 
Sole Agents in U.S.A.]. 


A delightful and illuminating Foreword 
by H. Plunket Greene is no inconsider- 
able addition to this collection. 

The hundred songs are distributed in 
four books. Books 1 and 2 are for so- 
prano, Mezzo-Soprano, and _ Tenor, 
Books 3 and 4 for Contralto, Baritone, 
and Bass. Within each book the songs 
are grouped under composers, arranged, 
with some slight exceptions, in chrono- 
logical line. No other principles of 
gradation or classification other than 
the two mentioned are followed. 

Since collections of this kind owe 
their value to the musical taste, knowl- 
edge and scholarship of their editors, 
this particular collection is fortunate in 
all respects. Collectively, if not indi- 
vidually, the editors could and did bring 
to their task a knowledge of the song 
literature of the world, from earliest to 
latest periods, a vocal knowledge that 
was proof against inclusion of composi- 
tions good in themselves but not per- 
fectly adapted to their vocal medium of 
expression, and a musical taste incap- 
able of blunders. 

Meticulous care with texts and ac- 
companiments and excellent printing 
have also contributed to the worth of 
the books, 
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The songs range from Dowland and 
Morley, accini and Pergolesi, to 
Brahms. A most acceptable result of 
the exercise of exceptional editorial 
ability is the inclusion of many songs 
that are either unknown or are ignored 
by singers of hackneyed repertories, and 
that are yet more beautiful than many 
that appear with almost wearisome fre- 
quency on recital programs. If there is 
one shortcoming, it is that no composer 
after Brahms finds place; and, of 
course, the longer songs of all periods 
are excluded. Late songs, however, are 
not available for reprinting, and, more- 
over, age has not given us entirely re- 
liable perspective. Anyway, that the 
singer must still choose among late 
songs for himself is no great misfortune 
in comparison with his good fortune in 
thus having earlier song literature sifted 
for him.—wILL EARHART. 


Student Notebooks 
and Instructor’s Manual 


Prepared by Charles H. Farnsworth and 
Ernest LaPrade [NBC Music Appre- 
ciation Hour 1932-33]. 


{= notebooks are exceedingly in- 
teresting from cover to cover and 
certainly each cover taken separately is 
“a thing of beauty” and the combina- 
tion of the four, “a joy forever.” 

The four notebooks and manual cover 
four distinct series of concerts present- 
ed by Walter Damrosch and the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra over a_ national 
broadcast at 11:00 Eastern Standard 
Time each Friday. The various series 
are designated A, B, C and D, graded 
to constitute a four-year course in the 
appreciation of music. 

The purpose of these concerts, ac- 
cording to the foreword in the manual 
written by Dr. Damrosch, is “that the 
students should not only gain a good 
general perception of music as an art 
but, above all, they should learn to love 
it as an expression of their own inner 
lives.” 

The manual is a reference book which 
should be in every instructor’s library. 
It contains brief program notes for each 
concert, a bibliography which is wide in 
scope, an index of the compositions by 
name, composers, phonographic record- 
ings, and material available for school 
orchestras. One of the finest features 
is Suggestions to Teachers prepared by 
Dr. Will Earhart, Director of Music in 
the Pittsburgh Public Schools. These 
suggestions contain aims, objectives, and 
procedure which are well worth follow- 
ing in any course in teaching music ap- 
preciation or music literature, and 
should be well digested by all teachers 
of the subject. Sudie L. Williams, Su- 
pervisor of Music in Dallas, Texas, has 
exemplified the application of the ma- 
terial of the 1931-1932 series to a given 
school system. 

Although Series A is primarly planned 
for Grades 3 and 4, according to the 
manual, the concerts are well fitted for 
a first-year course regardless of age or 
grade. While the general subject is 
“Getting Acquainted With Music and 
the Instruments of the Orchestra,” the 
course gives experience in many phases 
of music which are later presented as 
subjects in themselves, such as dance 
types, mood, composers, descriptive mu- 
sic, forms in music especially the over- 
ture and prelude. Nationality in music 
is experienced in Dances from Foreign 
Lands. 


Two of the outstanding features of 
the entire course are that experience in 
music is given before the subject is 
presented as a problem, and that instru- 
ments, as well as other phases of basic 
principles, are presented in their orig- 
inal settings as written by the com- 
posers. 

Series B has as its general subject 
“What Music can Express” and as a 
sub-title “Music in Orderly Motion.” 
Here again experience is given through 
listening to compositions which embody 
basic principles. This series is planned 
for Grades 5 and 6 but is better desig- 
nated as a second-year course in music 
appreciation. 

Series C deals primarily with “Form 
in Music” expressed by Dr. Farnsworth 
as “organization of ideal motion.” It 
also contrasts by experience in hearing 
the music, Descriptive or Program mu- 
sic and Pure or Absolute music. Forms 
already introduced in Series A and B 
are treated as well as Theme with 
Variations, Classic and Modern Suite, 
Symphony, and Symphonic Poem. A 
feature of this notebook is the outline 
of special topics for “the benefit of 
those who desire to pursue further the 
lines of investigation and study indi- 
cated in the preceding pages.” These 
are interesting as suggestions since no 
doubt each real teacher has definite top- 
ics which fit into the course used by 
the classes. 


Many Admirable Features 


The notebooks of Series A, B and C 
have a Review Program for the last 
concert. We feel that this final pro- 
gram could be made much broader than 
recognition of compositions and remem- 
bering the names of composers. 

Series D deals with music as “the 
expression of not only the composer’s 
ideals and feelings but also the ideals, 
attitudes and social life of their own 


times.” Thus the emphasis is both bio- 
graphical and historical and is well 
planned as the fourth year of the 
course. Preparation as to facts and 


music will prove a great help in the 
enjoyment of this course. 

The notebooks were evolved by Dr. 
Damrosch, Dr. Farnsworth and Mr. La- 
Prade from notebooks made by pupils 
themselves in earlier seasons. They sup- 
ply the activity which is necessary to 
every lesson in appreciation. The com- 
plete programs, copious thematic illus- 
trations, multiple tests and leading ques- 
tions, pictures of the composers and in- 
struments, and blank pages for the stu- 
dent’s own notes and illustrations are 
admirable features. The tests and ques- 
tions are both factual and _ thought 
evoking. 


Four-Year Basic Course 


An interesting nicety is the fact that 
in Series A and B, planned for younger 
children, the students cut out pictures 
and paste them in their proper places. 
In the more advanced courses, the il- 
lustrations are in place and more em- 
phasis is placed on the creative instinct. 

The price of these notebooks is most 
intriguing; in this time of depression, 
to get much more than you pay for is 
worthy of note. 

This four-year course may be used as 
a basic course especially if the time 
schedule permits. It also admirably sup- 
plements any good course in apprecia- 
tion of music. In many schools, it has 
been found successful as a series of 
concerts.—SADIE RAFFERTY. 
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Rhythmic Training 


StepPInG-Stones To Music. Florence E. 
Orange [Oxford University Press, 
Carl Fischer, Inc., New York.]. 

HE subtitle a practical course of 
music training by rhythmic move- 
ment for young children is the key to 
the course. It is designed to help 
gauge the capacities of children at dif- 
ferent stages of their development. It is 

precisely at this point that we raise a 

question. Many Dalcroze teachers will 

agree that the course works too fast in 
the early stages; that the listening habit 
should be developed simultaneously with 
much experience of rhythm in large 
movement for months, if necessary, be- 
fore arm beats and stepping are com- 
bined. Later Dalcroze developments tend 
toward delaying the formality of arm 
beating at the time of stepping measures 
and rhythmic patterns until a decided 
feeling for twos and threes has resulted 
from much movement of the whole 
body. This develops free rhythmic feel- 
ing as opposed to metric feeling only. 

While Jacques Dalcroze is not men- 
tioned in the work, it is very evidently 
the result of Dalcroze training and is 
for the most part a well planned course 
in rhythmic training.—SUSAN T. CAN- 

FIELD. 


Interpretations for Children 
Mactic Music. Fannie R. Buchanan 

[Wallace Publishing Company, Des 

Moines, Iowa]. 

Fannie Buchanan is rural _ specialist 
on the R.C.A. educational staff. The 
story interpretations for eleven com- 
positions are hers. The picture interpre- 
tations are by Roby Ann Nelson, art 
supervisor in the public schools of Grin- 
nell, Iowa. 

Each composition presented has a pre- 
possessing descriptive name such as 
“The March that tells who is March- 
ing”. This story features a little listener 
and her amazingly well informed, musi- 
cal and wise Uncle Ned. He leads her 
to find out from the music what it has 





quality, but adds fact and background 
in a delightful story. 

The Mendelssohn Spring Song is set 
in a school room, where an unusually 
musical teacher successfully gets out of 
the way and permits an amazingly sen- 
sitive group of children to discover each 
his own appropriate spring background 
and atmosphere. 

The stories are superior to those usu- 
ally devoted to such use in pointing at- 
tention to the music itself and in trust- 
ing to the child’s susceptibility to the 
suggestions of the music—so that each 
responds emotionally and imaginatively 
in his own way. 

Paper, print, cloth binding and beau- 
tiful four-color illustrations in silhou- 
ette make up a book which a child 
would like to read—to have for his 
own. It will serve excellently, too, as 
a guide for teachers in procedure for 
listening lessons. — HULDAH JANE KEN- 
LEY. 

More Magic 
Tue Macic Piper. Libretto by N. 

Mitchell Hubrich, Music by Carol 

Christopher [The Raymond A. Hoff- 

man Co.]. 

The authors have used Browning’s Pied 
Piper of Hamelin as the basis for a 
three-act operetta for children. As a 
departure, however, the children do not 
disappear forever, but are brought back 
at the close, to the great satisfaction of 
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everybody, with the probable exception 
of Robert Browning. 

From a practical standpoint the oper- 
etta is unusually well constructed, in 
that children from first to eighth grades 
inclusive can not only be advantageously 
used together, but a presentation that 
would so use all grades at once appears 
to be preferable. 

Following an instrumental introduc- 
tion a Reader, by way of prologue, re- 
cites Browning’s entire poem. The 
libretto proper is partly quotation, but 
in part is devoted to crystallizing and 
objectifying scenes that are implied in, 
or may be projected from, the original. 

The greatest strength of the work is 
its practicability. It would “go over” 
well. Music and words are pleasant and 
animated; but they make no effort to 
be better than that. The unities are 
sacrificed without compunction: as, for 
instance, when Mutter Katzenheimer 
and Yacob (natives of Hamelin) sing 
and converse in vaudeville German- 
comedian English. Perhaps one should 
not take such a work too seriously; but 
why, then, do the authors take a serious 
(artistically speaking) subject? One 
could accept a burlesque or an earnest 
work, but not one which is consistently 
neither. 

Rhythm band and dances are intro- 
duced, making further provision for a 


successful evening. If one is uncon- 


cerned over children frolicking into non- 
sensical ideas under educational aus- 
pices, he will have a pleasant time with 
this work.—WwILL EARHART. 


For Teaching Children 


Tue A. B. C. or Music. T. Campbell 
Young [Oxford University Press. 
Carl Fischer, Inc.]. 

These two paper-covered pamphlets pre- 

sent a scheme for teaching children to 

read music: a scheme intended to be 

_ tedious than existing English meth- 

ods 
Volume I, (55 pages) concerns itself 

with plans for the “infant” course, di- 

vided into three years, approximately 

from eight to eleven, inclusive. The 
scheme starts from “Zero” and deals 
with pitch, rhythm, song-singing, aural 
appreciation, etc., as separate subjects, 
but as courses at the feast of music. 
Time and rhythm are left until children 
can “pitch” notes at fair speed. Side by 
side with eurythmics, musical games and 
singing, there is an aim at a little defi- 
nite knowledge and control. At the age 
of nine, children are expected to read 
at sight, rhythmically, little tunes built 
on the first three tones of the major 
scale, from an abridged stave. 
Inspection of content reveals thor- 
oughness and accuracy of theory and 
musicianship but procedure from ele- 
ment and fact toward music—a_tech- 
nical preparation for future music read- 
ing rather than intimate, direct experi- 
ence in music followed by study of that 
experience as a basis for further effort. 
Volume II, (72 pages) describes a 
Junior course outlining further study of 
pitch, rhythm, voice production, song 
singing and aural culture. There is 
wealth of information and suggestion 
as to musical behavior, but the jewels 
are hidden in a mass of technical detail, 
and development moves by abstract 
study from problem to problem rather 
than from musical projects on one pla- 
teau of difficulty to musical projects on 
a higher plateau.—HULDAH JANE KEN- 
LEY. 








Piano 
THE YounG StupENT’s PIANO Course. 
(Third Book and Manual). Will Ear- 
hart, Charles N. Boyd and Mary Mac- 
nair [Oliver Ditson Co., Inc.]. 


HE early books of this course, re- 

viewed in a former number of the 
JourRNAL, have much to do with the an- 
ticipation with which the present books 
are received. 

As in the previous books, the authors 
have left piano technique to the prefer- 
ence of the individual teacher. Teach- 
ing helps, however, abound; helps not 
only suggesting much in the way of 
procedure to the teacher who is under- 
stood to be a helper in the process of 
the pupils self-education, but also in- 
formative to the young student. 

The material employs fundamental 
techniques and basic musical under- 
standing previously developed. A four- 
octave playing range is frequently in 
demand. A number of pieces in 6/8 
measure introduce and develop this 
subject in such a way as to result in 
pianistic fluency. 

While the greater proportion of the 
melodies are still of folk origin, in- 
creasing sight reading ability and 
greater keyboard facility have led to the 
gradual substitution of folk dances re- 
quiring more rapid movement. In ad- 
dition to these, dance forms of Bach, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Purcell and Tschai- 
kowsky complete the volume. 

One is loath to close this review with- 
out again calling attention to the Manual 
for the first book with its illuminating 
discussion of the piano class problem 
and the musical and educational prin- 
ciples upon which its solution depends. 
—SUSAN T. CANFIELD, 


Orchestra 


THE ScHoot Room OrcHEstraA (Vol- 
ume 1). Compiled, arranged and edi- 
ted by Lee M. Lockhart and Ebba 
Lindbom under the supervision of 
Will Earhart [M. Witmark and Sons.]. 


ITH this work there comes into 

the instrumental field a new mem- 
ber, The School Room Orchestra. The 
authors hope that it may, as General 
Music Instrumental, occupy the place in 
that field which General Music Vocal 
has long filled in the vocal field and 
that through it the children may be 
increasingly initiated into the pleasures 
of ensemble playing and general parti- 
cipation in music. 

Although the analogy is not perfect in 
that, as Mr. Giddings says every child 
has at least one voice while every child 
does not have one instrument, the pres- 
ent work very capably handles this han- 
dicap. It is a collection of eleven at- 
tractive numbers chiefly from the Ro- 
mantic School, intended to enlarge the 
instrumental experience of the average 
child member of the toy orchestra group 
by bringing from the upper grades 
Visiting Artists, a flute, a violin, a cello, 
an oboe or a trumpet as the case may 
be, to play the melodies while the 
rhythm instruments serve as the main 
body of the orchestra. Having initiated 
the plan, the idea further develops to 
include the actual capacity of any indi- 
vidual child in the class and the mu- 
sicianship of the teacher who writes a 
part for that particular stage of profi- 
ciency. 

The first of the two scores above each 
number is the actual scoring made and 
later notated by children of the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools. These may be 
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that could be included on any school program. 


There's a Real Thrill 


in the performance of 


CONCERTIZED GRAND OPERA » » » 


These short fifteen minute versions make it possible for any average group of mixed voices to present 
Grand Opera, because all voice parts are within the range of school boys and girls and difficult passages of the 
songs in these arrangements have been modified in a manner that adds rather than detracts from their general 


Despite the ease with which they may be performed, they are unquestionably the most unique material 
Wherever they have been presented, both students and audi- 
ences have enjoyed them thoroughly; in fact, the performers feel they have accomplished something outstand- 
ing and worthwhile and supervisors will have offered an unusual program when it embodies one of these Con- 
certized Grand Opera Versions. 
The first three operas in this series are “CARMEN,” “FAUST” and “MARTHA.” They may be featured 
with Chorus only, or as an Orchestral Number, or with Combined Chorus and Orchestra. Chorus arrangements, 
Orchestrations and Conductor’s Scores published. Copies gladly sent for examination on request. 
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"FOX JUNIOR FOLIO, Vol. I" 


For BAND and ORCHESTRA 
(Separate or Combined) 


A collection of new and original 
compositions for beginning bands 
and orchestras—very simple in con- 
struction and arrangement—and an 
interesting part for every player. 
Various writers have contributed to 
this folio and J. S. Zamecnik com- 
piled and arranged the complete 
work. 

Published for all band and orchestra 
instruments. 


Each Part, 35c; Piano Acc., 65c. 


MASTERS FOLIO" 


Vols. | and 2 


For BAND and ORCHESTRA 
(Separate or Combined) 


Both volumes contain effective easy 
arrangements of selected classics for 
bands and orchestras. Included in 
these collections are the works of 
such famous old masters as Chopin, 
Wagner, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, Liszt, etc. 

Published for all band and orchestra 
instruments. 

Each Part, 35c; Piano Acc., 65c. 


"DOUGLAS BAND FOLIO" 


A great collection of six- 
teen practical and entertain- 
ing original band composi- 
tions. There is an excellent 
variety including many good 
stirring marches that every 
band will enjoy playing. Very 
easy. 

Each Part—30c. 








“WOOD-WIND ENSEMBLES" 


This folio, published in the 
“Fox Chamber Music Series,” 
contains new compositions writ- 
ten strictly for wood-wind en- 
sembles. They compare with the 
chamber music of the old mas- 
ters and are all highly effective 
for small group playing. Pub- 
lished for the usual wood-wind 
combinations; send for instru- 
mentation and more information. 


| 
| 
| 


There are also published in the 
“Fox Chamber Music Series” collec- 
tions of “String Ensembles” and 
“Violin Quartets.” Particulars are 
available for these as well. 
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"COLLECTION of TWO-PART SONGS" 
Vols. | and 2 


Each of these volumes contains 
fifteen selected songs and includes 
such well known successes as “I 
Love a Little Cottage,” “Neapolitan 
Nights,” “Indian Dawn,” “Venetia,” 
“Broncho Boy,” etc. ‘The composi- 
tions are of both the novelty and 
melodious variety that appeal to 
boys and girls alike. 





The use of these collections will go 
far toward eliminating search for other 
needed material of similar kind. 











Price, 60c per copy. 





"FOX BANNER BAND FOLIO" 


The creme de la creme of 
band folios! One of the great- 
est collections of band num- 
bers ever offered in a single 
book—including fifteen tried 
and true successes. 

A most complete variety of 
original compositions of mod- 
erate difficulty. 


Each Part—30c. 
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Conference 
Publications 





Research Council 


Bulletins 


No. 1—Standard Course of Study in 
Music and Training Courses for 
GUPCTUNESTS ccccccccccccscce 15 


No. 2—Plan for Grantin High 
School Credits for Applied Music 
(Out of Print) 


No. 3—Report on Study of Music 
Instruction in the Public Schools 


of the United States........ 15 
No. 4—Report on Junior High 
BOGS ccccecencenccesacedc 15 


No. 5—Standard Course for the Mu- 
sic Training of Grade Teachers 
(Out of Print) 


No. 6—Report on Music in the One- 
Teacher Rural School....... 15 


No. 7—Survey of Tests & eg 
ments in Music Education... 


No. 8—College Entrance Credits “ 
College Courses in Music.... 


No. 9—Standards of Attainment 
Sight Singing at the End of Rr 
Tima Grade ccccccccccccece 


No. 10—High School Music Foot 
GED do604000ds00nc 0000000 215 


No. 11—The Accrediting of Music 
WORTREES coccccccccsscsccces 15 


No. 12—Contests, Competition and 
Festival Meets ...........+- 15 


No. 13—Newer Practices and Ten- 
dencies in Music Education... .15 





Official Committee 


Reports 
No. 1—1930 Report of the Commit- 
tee on Vocal Affairs........ 15 


No. 2—Course of Study in Music 
Appreciation for the first six 
GD waecasecasusenssseces 15 





Bulletins are priced at 10c each in 
quantities of 10 or more. 
*Bulletin No. 9 is priced at $5.00 
per hundred copies. 





Book of Proceedings 
(published annually) 

1914 to 1919 Volumes, each. .$1.50 
(1915 and 1916 out of print) 
1920 to 1928, inclusive, each.. 2.00 
(1921, 1922 and 1923 out of print) 
1929, 1930, 1931 and 1932 Volumes, 
GED wcnndkescdesdccessicuc 2.50 





Music Supervisors 


Journal 


Subscription price, $1.00 per year; 
subscription also included in active 
membership in the Conference. Is- 
sued in October, December, Febru- 
ary, March and May. 





Any of the above publications may be 
secured by sending stamps or check to 


Music Supervisors 


National Conference 
64 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Suite 840 
Chicago 











used by teachers of small children as 
guides in stimulating class selection or 
may be read by older children. The 
blank staves are included for the mak- 
ing and notation of the scores of other 
children. 

We shall watch with interest the de- 
velopment of the idea in the volumes to 
follow.—SUSAN T. CANFIELD. 


KaLMus MINIATURE ORCHESTRA SCORES. 
[E. F. Kalmus Orchestra Scores, 
Inc.]. 

According to the plan of E. F. Kalmus 
Orchestra Scores, Inc., students of 
music will soon be able to secure pocket 
scores of orchestra and other works at 
less than half the present charge made 
for them. This is because this enter- 
prising concern has begun to publish 
them in this country and thus eliminate 
unnecessary cost of duty, etc. 

I have at hand a score of Men- 
delssohn’s Wedding March which shows 
fine engravii.g and includes all necessary 
features of the original score. The 
scores are guaranteed to be absolutely 
authentic. I have suggested to the pub- 
lishers that a condensed part for piano 
might be included to great advantage. 
A discussion of available scores will be 
made in these columns from time to 
time.—LEE M. LOCKHART. 


Band 

Buc THE BAND. 
[Rubank, Inc.]. 

Mr. Chenette has handled this textbook 
for band in a very logical way. It 
moves more slowly than most beginning 
band books, but it still might be criti- 
cized for progressing too rapidly.—LEE 
M. LOCKHART. 


Ed. Chenette 


Songs 


YoutH oF THE Wortp. Gena Brans- 
combe [M. Witmark & Sons. 60c]. 


tT cycle of songs for a chorus of 
women’s voices has a degree of 
musical beauty and effectiveness that 
lifts it high above the plane of most of 
the print that rolls from the music 
presses. It possesses sincerity, great 
emotional force, the beauty that only 
music written out of the real creative 
thrill possesses. 

The titles of the separate numbers are: 
Airmen; Maples; and Youth of the 
World. The composer is author also of 
the verses, which further explains the 
unity and fervor that one feels invests 
this proclamation. 

We quote only a few concluding lines: 

“Oh, youth of the world with shining 

eyes, 

Let your mighty vows as incense rise. 

Swear by their wounds that the 

Plague shall cease, 

That love is the victor and strength 

is Peace. 

a eat together, the lads who 

ie 

And the youth of the world shall 

onward ride!” 

The voice parts are singable by high 
school voices, and high school girls can 
catch the sweep of feeling, and can ex- 
press it adequately without vocal dam- 
age. Women’s choruses everywhere 
should sing it. It is scored for piano 
accompaniment.—WILL EARHART. 


Tue Poprar Tree (Sir Arthur Sullivan 
in The Pirates of Penzance). Ar- 
ranged by Gladys Pitcher [C. C. 
Birchard & Co.]. 

A T.T.B.B. arrangement. 








Tue Litrte Sincers’ Sonc Boox. An- 
gela Cramsie Wiechard. [C. C. 
Birchard & Co.]. 

These songs are designed for the kinder- 

garden, primary, and nursery school. 

They are short, but contain a complete 

idea from the child standpoint; simple, 

much like the songs children make them- 
selves, poetic sentences unaffectedly har- 
monized. 

One example: “When I was little 

I didn’t know 

The more you pick pansies the more they 

grow.”’—Susan T. Canfield. 


THe Croon Carot. Old German Carol 
arranged by Arthur Whitehead [Carl 
Fischer, Inc.]. 

One of the simplest, most charming of 
the old carols is here beautifully and 
appropriately set for a solo soprano or 
contralto with accompaniment by a 
quartet or chorus of mixed voices. As 
a matter of fact, no soloist is neces- 
sary, the solo part being well suited to 
a selected part of the group. The ac- 
companiment consists of a rocking 
croon or hum for the stanzas and a 
jubilant joining in the words of the 
refrain. The melody is given to the 
alto in the second stanza, and to the 
tenors in the third, with most inter- 
esting changes in the crooning har- 
mony for each. I find no difficulty, 
rhythmic, tonal, or vocal, which could 
interfere with a satisfactory perform- 
ance of this very delightful arrange- 
ment by the most modest group, while 
its length and interest will make it 
useful in a larger situation as well. 


MAbpRIGALE (Far, far away from you, 
Love). Giuseppi Sarti (1729-1802). 
[C. C. Birchard & Co.]. 

One of the Ten Antique Choruses pub- 

lished by Birchard in 1928. It is most 

delightful, and I am happy to find it 

in octavo,—the collection having been a 

bit de luxe for actual use in large 

groups. The entire set is edited by G. 

Francesco Malipiero, translations by 

Carl Engel. This one is in character- 

istic Italian vocal style and destined to 

find place promptly on the programs 
of the best a cappella choirs. 


Ave, Maris Stectta. Edward Grieg, ar- 
ranged by Gladys Pitcher [C. C. 
Birchard & Co.]. 

There are four arrangements, all un- 

accompanied: (a) S.S.A.A.; (b) S.S.A. 

— (c) S.A.T.B.; (d) T.T. 


THe WitmMarK CuHoraAt Liprary. [M. 
Witmark & Sons]. 
Some thirty songs, ranging from Two- 
part treble to Eight-part mixed. Special 
interest is found in the following: 
Gypsy Love Song, Victor Herbert- 
Ralph Baldwin, (T.T.B.) Czechoslo- 
vakian Dance Song, Max T. Krone, 
(S.A.T.B. a cappella); three folk songs 
arranged by Harvey Gaul, How Good 
and Beautiful It Is, (Palestinian), For- 
give Our Sins, (traditional Jewish anti- 
phon), The Christ of the Snow, (Hun- 
garian carol). Last three for S.A.T.B. 


Tue Lyric CoLLecrion or Part Soncs 
FOR FEMALE Vorces. [Paterson’s Pub- 
lications]. 

Here are more than a dozen delightful 

duets for soprano and contralto, with 

piano accompaniments. Most of them 
are from Handel. The Elves Dance, 
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from Time and Truth; O Let the Merry 
Bells Ring ’Round, from L’Allegro; 
O Lovely Peace, from Judas Macca- 
beus; Flocks are Sporting, from “Sam- 
son,” etc., etc. Some appear unchanged, 
some arranged, without loss of Han- 
delian Character, by J. Michael Diack. 
Teachers who prefer active, participa- 
tive appreciation to passive listening will 
find here a gold mine they cannot afford 
to overlook.—HULDAH JANE KENLEY. 


Gop 1s Great (Gott ein Herrscher aller 
Heiden) from the Ephrata Cloister. 
Arranged by Joseph W. Clokey [J. 
Fischer & Bro.]. 

According to an introductory note, this 

motet (1739) was first published by 

Conrad Beissel—possibly the first com- 

poser of music on American soil. The 

original seven-part motet is thought to 
be his composition. This arrangement 
is for S.S.A.T.B.B. It has the sturdy 
style of the Reformation, fine sonorous 
harmonies and interesting changes of 

measure. As a choral work, it is a 

worthy study; and as an historical ex- 

ample, a happy find. 


Water Boy (Work Song). Arranged 

by _— Pitcher [C. C. Birchard & 
o.]. 

The melody is given to the bass and 

is kept in comfortable range through- 

out, as are the answering voices. A 

most usable arrangement of this Negro 

song. 





Bjornar Bergethon, formerly Director of In- 
strumental Music in the Public Schools, Aber- 
deen, S. D., is now at De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind., as instructor of piano and 
symphonic music, director of the University 
Band, and also director of the Greencastle 
High School band and orchestra. 


A meeting was held November 5 in Clare- 
mont, California, for all persons in Pomona 
Valley interested in public school music, ac- 
cording to word received from Hazel B. No- 
havec. 


The fifth season of music appreciation con- 
cert-lectures by the Buffalo (N. Y.) Museum 
of Science in codperation with the Chromatic 
Club began October 31. The nineteen pro- 
grams offer selections from the world’s repre- 
sentative music, with explanatory notes of a 
critical, biographical and historical nature, 
under the direction of Richard Seibold, Music 
Department at Bennett High School. 


Floating University to Bring American 
Music to Foreign Ports. The American Float- 
ing University which sets sail February 4th 
from New York City on a specially chartered 
boat for a trip around the world will this year 
bear a musical message of good will to the 
people of the Orient and Europe. Glee Clubs 
and Instrumental Ensembles on board will 
present American Folk and Composed Music 
at the various ports where receptions are held. 
American Consuls and native officials in years 
past have greeted American students with such 
royal hospitality that reciprocal concerts are 
being planned this year as a friendly gesture. 
The Floating University was founded by 
James E. Lough former dean of the New 
York University. Chairman of the board of 
trustees is Stanley G. Woodard. It is not 
operated for profit. Students receive a year 
of college credit as well as the broadening ex 
perience of coming in close touch with stucdents 
of foreign lands. Alice Keith, a former chair- 
man of the Music Appreciation Committee for 
the Music Supervisors National Conference 
and radio chairman for the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, is to give a course of 
lectures in music appreciation based upon the 
music of the various countries visited.  Ar- 
rangements are being made to broadcast to 
America by short waves events of special 
interest. JourNaAL readers may secure further 
information from Miss Keith, whose address is 
Hotel Shelton, New York City. 
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New— Suceessful— Authoritative 
WHITE AND JONES’ 


HARMONIC 
DICTATION 


OCTAVO 139 pages $1.60 


Authors: Bernice Wuite, B.S., M.A., Assistant Professor of 

Education (Music), New York Uuniversity, and ViNcENT 

Jones, B.S., M.A., Professor of Education (Music), New 
York University 


HE distinction of this new book lies in the fact 
that it teaches harmony through the ear— 
and not through the eye as is customarily done. 


It centers the instruction on the following three 
points: (1) Conscious listening to harmonic ef- 
fects; (2) Analyzing these effects when they have 
become familiar to the ear; (3) Associating the 
written notes with the sound. 


Each step in teaching the pupil to write the 
harmonic language with facility and confidence is 
so carefully graded that he goes on without dis- 
couragement. The lessons on Tonic and Domi- 
nant Chords are taught with such thoroughness 
that they offer no difficulties in later lessons. The 
book is rich in material from the great masters 
to be used for illustration and dictation—Bach, 
Handel, Beethoven, Haydn, Gounod, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, ete. 


All the material in this book and the method 
itself have been used successfully in class work 
for years by the authors. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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By Paut J. WEAVER 


RECORD REVIEWS 








Voice 


and significant record of recent 

times is the new Victor release of 
two songs sung by the inimitable Enrico 
Caruso—electrical recording with new 
orchestra. The literal resurrection of 
Caruso’s great voice and art seems like 
a display of witchcraft or like a mir- 
acle; but that is what the Victor Com- 
pany has accomplished. The record con- 
tains Vesti la giubba, from Pagliacci, 
and M’appari, from Martha; it is num- 
ber 7720. 

The fascinating story of how this 
record was made must be briefly told. 
\n old matrix was used, made by 
Caruso of course. By mechanical filters, 
the sound of the voice was amplified 
while the sound of the orchestra was 
diminished; the old record was thus 
played into a recording machine, with 
Nathaniel Shilkret listening to it through 
earphones as he conducted his own or- 
chestra in playing an accompaniment to 
a voice which they were not hearing. 
The new accompaniment and the old 
vocal recording were, therefore, recorded 
simultaneously on the new matrix. The 
old orchestral recording is present on 
this matrix, also, but in such form that 
our reproducing instruments do not 
allow us to hear it. Mr. Shilkret and 
his orchestra are to be heartily con- 
gratulated for their ingenious and really 
splendid performance. 


[° many ways the most interesting 


Chamber Music 


HE Lener Quartet replaces their old 

recording of the Brahms Quartet in 
A minor, Op. 51 No. 2, by a new version 
issued by Columbia as set 173. The re- 
cording is, of course, much improved; 
and the playing itself seems finer and 
more mature. 

Splendid playing and equally splendid 
recording characterize the Cortot-Thi- 
baud-Casals recording of the Mendels- 
sohn Trio in D minor, Op. 49, released 
by Victor as set 126. The work is a fine 
one, containing a nice balance of bril- 
liancy and great lyric beauty. 

One of Schubert's finest works, the 
Quartet in G major, Op. 161, is given a 
distinguished performance by the Flon- 
zaley Quartet. The recording was made 
in England, and is now repressed in this 
country. Several small cuts make it difti- 
cult to follow the score with the record- 
ing; one wonders why these cuts were 
made when space is given in the set to a 
fill-out movement. That movement is 
delightfully done—the Canzonetta from 
Mendelssohn's Quartet in E flat major, 
Op. 12. 

Brahms’ Sonata in G major, Op. 78, 
for violin and piano, is recorded by 
Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin (Victor 
set 121). This is an admirable perform- 
ance. The artists play with a fine sense 
of ensemble values, constantly with fine 
tone and fine balance of tone, and with 
an honest reading which is not marred 
by exaggerations. Especially the second 
movement seems about as fine as con- 
certed music can be. The Kneisel-Bauer 
edition is followed faithfully, with every 
note in both instruments clearly audible. 
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(If you are interested in sonata-playing 
as distinct from solo-playing, contrast 
this recording with the one of the same 
work by Seidel and Loesser; Mr. Seid- 
el’s tone is so “fat” that the balance of 
instruments is completely lost at times; 
the interpretation, here, seems unjusti- 
fied in its altered tempi, exaggerated 
dynamics, ignored time-values and over- 
phrasing.) 

Sally in Our Alley and Turkey in the 
Straw are played by the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet (Victor 1369) in arrangements by 
Aifred Pochon, a member of the quartet. 
The arrangements are skilfully made 
and interesting, and the playing is fine. 

The Scherzo from Brahms’ Trio in C 
major, Op. 87, occupies one side of 
Brunswick 90221; it is played by Messrs. 
Hier, Brun and Lehr. It is a brilliant 
movement, well played but not ade- 
quately recorded. 

Violin 

NLY one record in this class has 

recently been received for review: 
Victor 1567, containing Drdla’s Sehn- 
sucht and H. Waldo Warner's Serenade, 
both played by Mischa Elman. The 
Drdla bit is insignificant, with no appar- 
ent connection between title and music. 
The Serenade is pleasant music but not 
very weighty. The performance and re- 
cording are good, and Mr. Hollister’s 
accompaniments very good. 


Piano 


ACH’S Partita No. 2, in C minor, is 

played by Harold Samuel for Colum- 
bia (68056 and 68057.) The suite is a 
fascinating one, from the sensuous as 
well as the intellectual standpoint. One 
couldn’t ask for a better playing of it, 
and the recording is up to the best mod- 
ern standard. 

Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
has been recorded in the original organ 
version and in several transcriptions. 
The newest of the latter is by Winifred 
Christie, playing the two-manual Bech- 
stein-Moor piano. Doubling through 
coupling the two manuals at the octave 
gives a volume and a tonal effect which 
are distinctive. Miss Christie takes con- 
siderable and hence objectionable liber- 
ties with the rhythm of the Toccata, but 
treats the Fugue in a straightforward 
style. 

A volume of Bach Transcriptions for 
piano is presented by Percy Grainger 
(Columbia set 166). Mr. Grainger plays 
with care and precision, with brilliance, 
fire and robust vigor, but at times with 
a lack of poetic insight. The recordings 
are excellent, with every note coming off 
clearly and without mechanical distor- 
tions. The set contains the Taussig- 
Busoni transcription of the D minor 
Toccata and Fugue, the Liszt transcrip- 
tions of the A minor Prelude and Fugue 
and the G minor Fantasia and Fugue, 
and Grainger’s own arrangement called 
“Blithe Bells,” which he describes as a 
“ramble” on the aria Sheep May Graze 
in Safety When a Good Shepherd 
Watches Over Them. (In this aria Bach 
gives two suggestions of sheep-bells, at 
the opening and closing; Grainger works 
this suggestion to the limit!) 








Three perfectly fine recordings of 
Beethoven piano sonatas have a 
been issued: Gieseking plays the 
minor, Op. 31 No. 2 for Columbia 
(67996 and 67997); Wilhelm Kempf 
plays, for Brunswick, the F sharp major, 
Op. 78 (85011) and the Waldstein (C 
major, Op. 53) (90227, 90228 and 90229). 
All three recordings are superior in 
quality. The interpretations are sound, 
musicianly—concert-hall interpretations 
which yield in no respect to the sup- 
posed necessities of recording processes. 
These list high in the finest recordings 
of the year. 

Abram Chasins plays four of his own 
compositions on Victor 1573: Fairy Tale, 
which is a Schumannesque conception in 
the modern idiom; Prelude No. 5, which 
has a march ryhythm with free har- 
monic effects; Preludes No. 13 and 14, 
which are free rhapsodical poems. The 
music is interesting, adequately played 
and well recorded. 

Fourteen Chopin Waltzes are played 
by Robert Lortat for Columbia in set 
171. The performance is splendid (in 
spite of a few obvious slips), with a 
fine sense of poetic values and with real 
brilliance where that is wanted. The 
recording is very good. The set includes 
three waltzes from Op. 34, one from 
Op. 42, three from Op. 64, two from 
Op. 69, three from Op. 70, and one 
posthumous. . 


Gieseking, whose fine reputation is 
built in no small part on his ability to 
play Debussy, presents two of the 
French master’s piano works through 
Columbia. The Suite Bergamasque is 
beautifully played and unusually well re- 
corded (68033 and 68034). One is, how- 
ever, greaty disappointed in the Two 
Arabesques, the interpretation of which 
seems to lack distinction and the record- 
ing of which is decidedly not up to 
standard, 

Lisst’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody, 
played by Brailowsky, is issued by 
Brunswick (90216). The playing is 
fluent and deft, but the recording is only 
fair; and one wonders why Brailowsky 
felt it necessary to insert the spurious 
cadenza just before the final splurge— 
the Rhapsodies are already so full of 
that sort of thing! 

Brailowsky’s performance of the Liszt 
A flat major Valse Impromptu and the 
Schubert Marche Militaire is more suc- 
cessful (Brunswick 90230). But here 
also the recording, though reasonably 
good, is not up to this company’s best 
standard. 

Paderewski has an unusual gift for 
re-creating the poetic lyricism of Schu- 
bert; having recently heard him play 
the work, we are especially grateful to 
Victor for bringing out his fine record- 
ing of the A flat major Moment Musi- 
cal (7508). 

Yves Nat records the Schumann Kin- 
derscenen for Columbia (17024 and 
17025). His rapid tempi result in a 
less poetic interpretation than that of 
Johnny Aubert for Brunswick, which 
we recently reviewed and which seems 
the better set of the two. 

The Schumann Symphonic Etudes are 
played by Cortot for Victor (set 122). 
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“MUSIC 
SERVICE” 


—is just off the 
press with its 


NEW 
CATALOG 


(Silver and blue 
cover) 





MUSIC SE RVICE 


T is crowded with new material of spe- 

cial interest to the Supervisor. Music, 
Methods, Band and Orchestra Instruments 
and Recordings. 


Better Values. 





Send for your copy today. 


She 


FAY 


BAND 
METHOD 





JAY W. FAY 


A New, Comprehensive and Prac- 
tical Method for Band Instruments 
and Band Ensemble 

HE Fay Method consists of Twelve 

Lessons of three parts each, designed 
to provide material for the first year of 
instrumental instruction. Part One of 
each lesson is for private or class in- 
struction, and each instrument is treated 
individually. Part Two continues the in- 
struction, but is so written that it can 
be played in groups, the Bb instruments 
constituting one group, the Eb instruments 
another, and the C instruments the third. 
Part Three of each lesson is for the full 
band. 


15 Books in all, including Teacher’s Manual. 
Each Book, $.75. 
Teacher’s Manual, $1.50. 
20% Teacher Discount. 


The 


Music Lovers’ 


Guide 


A New Monthly Magazine which reviews In- 
ternational Recordings; contains an interest- 
ing Music Supervisors’ Digest and a Radio 
Section. A guide to the best in Music. A 
tremendous influence in the development of 
Music Appreciation. Sample Copy FREE. 


Use Coupon Below 


MUSIC SERVICE 
ttt East (4th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me:— 


0 ““Musie Service’ Catalog 
(C) Examination Copy “Fay Band Method’ 
C) Sample Copy Music Lovers’ Guide 
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The set is better than Grainger’s for 
Columbia in several respects: it is more 
complete; the interpretation is more sen- 
sitive; the recording itself is better. 


Concertos 


ACH’S Concerto for Two Violins, 

D minor, is played by Arnold and 
Alma Rosé, with an unnamed orchestra 
under an equally anonymous conductor 
(Victor, set 123). The two instruments 
are well balanced, both players having 
large and brilliant tone. This is one of 
Bach’s greatest works, and it is pre- 
sented here with fine interpretation and 
fine recording. 


Bruch’s Concerto No. 1, G minor, Op. 
26, is played by Menuhin and the Lon- 
don Symphony under the baton of Sir 
Landon Ronald. Here is a _ perfectly 
fine piece of work; the record robs 
Menuhin of his youth and shows him as 
the consummate artist that he is. Appar- 
ently even Sir Landon was overcome by 
this boy’s brilliance, for he brings the 
orchestra in late on an important entry 
near the end of the last disk. The set 
is Victor 124. 


Dvorak’s Cello Concerto in B minor, 
Op. 104, is played by Emanuel Feuer- 
mann and the Berlin State Opera Or- 
chestra under Michael Taube. Feuer- 
mann plays with assurance, adequate 
technique and sensitive tone. The sec- 
ond movement, which is Dvorak at his 
best, is perfectly fine in this recording. 
In the first and third movements, the 
orchestra is somewhat inadequate, espe- 
cially in the strings, except for the softer 
passages. The set is Columbia 172; to 
finish it out, Feuermann plays charm- 
ingly the Valencin-Danbé Minuet, with 
Taube at the piano. 


Mozart's Piano Concerto in F major, 
459, is played by Georges Boskoff 
and the Paris Philharmonic under Cloéz. 
Performance and recording are good, 
but not quite so satisfying as one would 
wish for one of Mozart’s most delight- 
ful compositions. (Columbia set 170.) 


Mozart’s Violin Concerto in E flat 
major, K. 268, is played for Columbia 
(set 174) by Alfred Dubois and the 
Brussels Royal Conservatory Orchestra 
under Désiré Defauw. The work is 
filled with great beauty and with writ- 
ing of crystalline clearness; it is played 
with vigor and in fine style by both the 
solo instrument and the orchestra, and 
it is very well recorded. 


Mozart’s Concerto in C major for 
Flute, Harp and Orchestra is played for 
Victor (set 141) by Marcel Moyse, Lily 
Laskine and an orchestra directed by 
Piero Coppola. The slow movement is 
the best part of this work, which as a 
whole does not rank among the com- 
poser’s best or most interesting. The 
performance is rather uneven; certain 
passages are splendid, while in others 
there is much wabbling in the flute and 
much lack of proper balance for the 
harp part (the melody in the harp part 
sometimes lost, the accompaniment often 
too loud when given to that instru- 
ment). 


Rachmaninoff’s Piano Concerto No. 
3, D minor, is played by Vladimir Hor- 
owitz and the London Symphony under 
Coates (Victor set 117). Although prob- 
ably not so great as the second con- 
certo, this is a really fine work, gorge- 
ously colored and full of striking 
images. Horowitz plays it brilliantly, 








with great power and virtuosity. Espe- 
cially at the opening of the second move- 


ment the orchestra is really fine. The 
recording is superior. Horowitz finishes 
out the set with a recording which 
neither he nor the company should have 
allowed to be published—the same com- 
poser’s “Military” Prelude (G minor, 
Op. 25 No. 5); to cap several inac- 
curacies, Horowitz plays a loud B in- 
stead of the tonic C at the crux of an 
important modulation! 


Orchestra 


AN EXQUISITE Bach Choral Prel- 
ude, Aus der Tiefe rufe ich, is 
played by Stokowski and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra on Victor 7553. It is a 
very welcome addition to Dr. Stokow- 
ski’s ‘fine Bach list. 


Victor 7483 and 7484 contain the 
famous Bach Air for the G string in its 
original form as it appears in the D 
major suite (No. 3); and the Sinfonia 
in B flat major by Johann Christian 
Bach, the eleventh son of the great mas- 
ter. Both are played by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra with Mengelberg conducting. 
Especially interesting is the Sinfonia, a 
thoroughly delightful work of the 
Haydn-Mozart type. Mr. Mengelberg 
apparently has not used the entire string 
section of the orchestra in these re- 
cordings; at least, his noticeably smaller 
string tone approximates the effects of 
Bach’s own day, and gives an exquisite 
balance with the oboe. 

Berlioz’ Les Troyens (Royal Hunt and 
Storm) is played by Sir Hamilton Harty 
and the Hallé Orchestra for Columbia 
(68043). This is simple program music 
personified—the forest scene with its 
birds, the hunt with its echoing horn- 
call, the storm with its thunder and 
lightning, and the calm with its horn- 
call dying away in the distance. 


Borodin’s In the Steppes of Central 
Asia is played by Coates for Victor, 
number 11169. Those of us who go in 
for the Caucasian Sketches (and who 
doesn’t) are glad for this. new dose; it 
is from the same bottle, although pre- 
scribed by a different composer. 


The Debussy Prelude to the Afternoon 
of a Faun is repressed by Columbia 
(68010) from Straram’s French record- 
ing. This is better than either of the 
other domestic recordings of the work, 
and is reputed to be the best of the four 
foreign recordings. The exquisite tone 
coloring, fine balance and delicate in- 
terpretation are well preserved in the 
recording. 


Franck’s Redemption Interlude _ is 
played by Wolff and the Lamoreux Or- 
chestra (Brunswick 90207). This is prob- 
ably the best part of the poem-sym- 
phony setting of Blau’s poem, and is 
Franck’s most interesting orchestral 
composition (except, of course, the sym- 
phony). It is robustly played and 
finely recorded. 


Goldmark’s Ballet Music from the third 
act of Queen of Sheba is played by Dr. 
Stock and the Chicago Symphony on 
Victor 7474. This is tuneful, colorful 
music, played forcefully and carefully, 
recorded with a fine tone that will stand 
almost any degree of amplification. 


Two “elegaic melodies for string or- 
chestra”, Letster Friihling and Herzen- 
wunden, by Grieg, are played by Meng- 
elberg and the Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra on Columbia 68024. The rather fa- 
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miliar and well-contrasted pair is given 
a sensitive and careful interpretation and 
a good recording. 

Anyone interested in modern orches- 
tral coloring may well spend some time 
on Lane’s Sea Burial as treated by 
Grofé and played by Whiteman on Vic- 
tor 36044. 


Mozart's Overtures to the Marriage of 
Figaro and Il Seraglio are played for 
Victor (11242) by Clemens Kraus and 
the Vienna Philharmonic. The readings 
are warm and vigorous, the recording 
fine. The second of these overtures is 
especially welcome, being comparatively 
unavailable and being a fine example 
of Mozart’s orchestration. 


A distinctly superior recording is 
found on Columbia 68016 and 68017: 
Mozart's Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, 
played by Bruno Walter and an un- 
named orchestra. This is a finer inter- 
pretation and finer recording than 
Fried’s for Brunswick, which we re- 
cently reviewed. 


Pierné conducts the Colonne Orches- 
tra in his own ballet suite, Cydelise and 
the Satyr, for Columbia (68035 and 
68036). The four movements of this 
suite are light, attractive, rather amus- 
ing music; they are played in a lively 
and, of course, authentic manner. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’'s Capriccio Es- 
pagnol, Op. 34, is played by Wolff and 
the Lamoureux Orchestra on Brunswick 
90210 and 90211. This is a very good 
recording, bringing out clearly and viv- 
idly the highly colored music. To fill 
out the second record there is a good 
playing of Chabrier’s very attractive 
Scherzo Valse. 


Saint-Saén’s Bacchanale from the 
third act of Samson and Delilah is 
played for Brunswick (90214) by Wolff 
and the Lamoureux Orchestra. The 
rather splashy coloring of this attractive 
music is faithfully recorded, with full 
tone and clean adherence to tone quality 


Florent Schmitt's Viennese Rhapsody 
is played by Wolff and the Lamoureux 
Orchestra on Brunswick 90212. This is 
a Viennese waltz transported to the 
sophisticated atmosphere of Paris. One’s 
mind goes at once to Ravel’s “La Valse”, 
and probably stays there by preference; 
for Ravel did this particular job with 
more charm and intriguing interest than 
did Schmitt. The work is well played, 
however, and adequately recorded. 


Dr. Stock and the Chicago Symphony 
give a forceful and spirited interpreta- 
tion of Smetana’s Bartered Bride Over- 
ture, and the recording by Victor (1555) 
is a fine one. 

* 


The Worcester County Teachers Convention 
met November 4 in the Plymouth Theatre at 
Worcester, with Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin 
Conservatory and a member of the National 
Conference Executive Committee, as the prin- 
cipal speaker. He addressed the meeting on 
“The Music Supervisors’ Job.’”’ The Worces- 
ter County High School Symphony Orchestra 
of eighty pieces furnished music for the gen- 
eral session, Arthur J. Dann, Conductor. 


Twelve artists from the Worcester County 
Music Festival visited the Bancroft . private 
school and the Worcester Senior and Junior 
High Schools, October 7. Their programs were 
made possible through the efforts of Hamilton 
Wood, President of Worcester County Musical 
Association, and Arthur J. Dann, Director of 
Music, Worcester. 


The organization of the Connecticut Music 
Education Association as an affiliate of the 
Connecticut State Teachers Association, comes 
as a climax to years of effort on the part of 
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Had The Stevens no other claim to distinction, its grandeur alone would make 
it an outstanding show place. Not only is it the most luxurious and most com- 
plete hotel in this World’s Fair City but because of its great size and perfect 
service facilities, The Stevens is able to quote more attractive rates than any 
other hotel in Chicago. 





RATES 
Room with Double Bed| Room with Double Bed| Twin Beds for Two Per- 
for One Person: | for Two Persons: | sons: 
$3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00, | $4. 50, $5.00, $6.00. $7.00, $7.00, $8.00, $9.00, 
$6.00, $7.00, $8.00. | $8.00, $9.00, $10.00. $10.00, $15.00. 





THE STEVENS 


Ernest J. Stevens, Manager 
MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, ith to 8th STREETS 
8000 Outside Rooms 


CHICAGO 
3000 Private Baths 








music leaders in the state. The first meeting 
on October 28 was presided over by Catherine 
Russell, Bridgeport, and James D. Price acted 
as organizer. John Tasker Howard, New York, 
spoke on “American Music, as It Reflects 
American History,” and the Inter-High School 
A Cappella Choir, Ralph L. Baldwin, director, 
presented a program of sacred songs and Eng- 
lish madrigals. The Inter-High School Or- 
chestra, James D. Price. Conductor, played at 
the genera! meeting of the State Teachers 
Association convention held on the same date 
in Hartford. Private music teachers, as well 
as public school music teachers are members 
of the new Association. Officers elected were: 
President, James D. Price, Hartford; Vice- 
President, Mary C. Donovan, Greenwich; Sec- 
retary, Howard Pierce, New London; Treas- 
urer, Doris Rayner, East Hartford; Direc- 
tors — Catherine Russell, Bridgeport; Mrs. 
Agnes Wakeman, New Haven; Priscilla Rose, 
Hartford. 


The In and About Detroit Music Super- 
visors Club held its first meeting jointly with 
the Music Section of the Michigan Education 
Association at Hotel Statler, October 28. The 
theme of the meeting was “Music and Its Re- 
lationship to Education.” Program: (1) Group 
singing led by Roy Parsons, Supervisor of 
Music, Highland Park. (2) Vocal demonstra- 
tion by Dearborn High School Boys’ Glee 
Club, Harold Koch, director. (3) ‘“‘Music and 
Its Relationship to Education,” by Howard Y. 
McClusky, Associate Professor of Educational 
Psychology, University of Michigan. (4) Vo- 
cal selections by Lois Johnston, and music by 
the West Dearborn High School Orchestra, 
Beatrice McManus, director. 


The Northeastern Ohio Supervisors Club 
held its first meeting at the Statler Hotel in EDUCATIONAL 
Cleveland on October 28 (in connection with MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


the N.E.O.T.A. meeting). S. T. Burns, Presi- 
dent of the Ohio Music Education Association, 
and Rudolph Ringwall addressed the club. 
John Elliott, Cleveland, was elected president 
for the coming year to succeed George Strick- 
ling, president for the past season. 
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Outfits for various sized 
groups ranging from 15 
to 54 players. Prices 
from $6.10 to $39.85. 


See our catalog or write for 
further information. 


432 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Is Your Music 


Embur-hinged? 


THERE JS A VAST DIFFERENCE IN HINGE 





EMBUR-HINGE represents the 
| highest quality obtainable — and 
lasts a lifetime. 








| These Exelusive Features: 

@ Hinge is part of the fabric itself— 
cannot pull apart as does sewed or 
stitched hinge. 

Being in one piece it eliminates bulg- 
ing, and is more compact. 

Tough and strong, yet as flexible as 
paper. 

Durable—lasts a life time. 

Low Cost. 


Buy It by the Box 

| Each, 25c; Per Doz. boxes, $2.40 
Octavo music) Embur- 

Hinged for as low as 2.9 cents per 


copy if ordered hinged the same time 
music is purchased. 


—— SPECIAL OFFER———— 
| On orders for 500 or more copies of octavo, 

| the regular price for hinging will be sub- 
ject to 15% discount. 
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l Educational Music Bureau 
\@e 132 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Department directed by RussELt V. 
Morcan. Course given in conjunc- 
tion with Western Reserve Univer- 
sity for Bachelor of Science (in 
Education) degree. 





Bachelor of Music—Master of Music degree 
courses. Private and Class lessons. 


Ohe Cilebeland Tustitute 
of (/usic 


Beryl Rubinstein, Director 
2605 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 








JUST PUBLISHED 
THE INN AT BETHLEHEM 


(Who Knocks so Loud) 


A Christmas Carol for 
S.S.A. or S.S.B. 

Edited by 
CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Price 15¢e 
A Splendid Contest Number. 
Sample copy to any Supervisor 
THE H. W. GRAY CO. 


159 East 48th Street, New York City 
Sole agents, NOVELLO & CO., LTD. 











A meeting of the New England Music Fes- 
itval Association is to be held in the near 
future, at which time it is hoped that plans 
will be made for the annual festival usually 
held in the spring, but which for various rea- 
sons was omitted last year. 
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By Marx TIME 





Music Apprecation 
By Bill (William) Jones, Jr., Esq. 


USIC appreciation is different from 

other kinds of apprecation which 
depend on whether you like something. 
You apprecate music whether you like 
it or not provided you know how. You 
can like music without apprecating it 
but it don’t do you any good unless it 
is (classical) (modern) etc. underline 
the right word. And if it is you probly 
don’t like it. 


Music apprecation consists of a num- 
ber of things including being able to 
tell what instruments are playing or 
whether it is a soprano or a bass and 
what picture to paist in the square and 
how to pronounce it Sawngh Sawnghs 
when it is spelled Saint Sains ect., etc. 
and many others. What is the theme 
and when was the composer born and 
what did his father do for a living 
and is he the one with the whiskers 
or the wig and is it gay lively peace- 
ful mournful. By the time you figure 
out everything you are supposed to in 
order to apprecate a piece you are so 
busy you don’t notice the music. At that 
it would’nt be so bad if they didn’t ask 
you so many fool questions. 


Music apprecation teaches you that 
different instruments give different kinds 
of music like the oboe sounds 
and sometimes and the bassoon 
is —-——— in pich than the english horn 
and sounds like the in tl 
regester. It certenly does when 





Joe Sparks blows it. His father says 
he would rather have his son grow up 
to be a bassoon player than a wife 
beater, but I guess he was joking. Thus 
it is possibel for music to make noises 
which remind us of certen things such 
as animles, but the animles sound more 
natural. 

Music apprecation is considered very 
interesting by the teacher but persnally 
I could rather play music than talk 
about it. 


Shear Foolishness 


Grade one was having a lesson on 
birds. After some discussion the fact 
was established that birds eat fruit. 

One little girl, however, was uncon- 
vinced. 

“But, teacher,” she asked, raising her 
hand, “how can the birds open the 
cans?”—Parents Magazine. 


Football coach (to players)—“And re- 
member that football develops individ- 
uality, initiative and leadership. Now 
get in here and do exactly as I tell 
you.”—Life. 


“Dar is always sumpin’ to be thank- 
ful about,” said Uncle Eben. “When de 
watermelon fades away, de pork chop 
is right in its prime.”—Washington Star. 


What the world needs most is a pa- 
per napkin not afflicted with wander- 
lust—Buffalo Evening News. 


The good old days were those when 
chickens were given food that is now 
made into salads.—Louisville Times. 





NOTES FROM 


THE FIELD 





The In-and-About Chicago Music Super- 
visors Club has announced that its activities 
will center about a large music festival to be 
given early next spring. Participating groups 
will be drawn from the schools of Chicago 
and towns within a radius of fifty miles. The 
plan of organization will be similar to that 
used in the National High School Chorus and 
Orchestra. Special interest lies in the fact that 
this will be the first concert to be given by a 
combined group of city and suburban stu- 
dents, thus showing the extent of public schooi 
music accomplishment within the metropolitan 
area, 

The afternoon program will be given by pu- 
pils from the elementary schools, and is under 
the supervision of Melvin E. Snyder, Gary, 
Indiana. It is planned to have a massed 
chorus of 600 to 1,000 voices; sectional groups 
of 100 voices from the North, South and West 
districts, each under its own director; one 
group of boys only, also, one of girls only; 
and two exceptionally gifted child soloists—a 
boy soprano and an instrumentalist, to be se- 
lected by competition. The evening program 
will consist of a high school chorus of 300 to 
500 voices, under the direction of Robert Lee 
Osburn, Maywood, Illinois, and a combined 
orchestra of 250 members under the direction 
of Oscar W. Anderson, Chicago. 

At the first meeting of the “‘In-and-About”’ 
Chicago Music Supervisors Club, October 8, 
a large group of members was in attendance. 
Much pleasure was added to an interesting 
meeting by the presence of the following dis- 
tinguished guests—Executive Committee of the 
Music Supervisors National Conference: Presi- 
dent, Walter H. Butterfield; First Vice- 
President, Russell V. Morgan; Second Vice- 
President, Fowler Smith; members at large— 
Karl W. Gehrkens, Ernest G. Hesser, Her- 
man F. Smith, Robert Lee Osburn. 


Officers and executive committee of the Chi- 
cago club for the season of 1932-33 are: Presi- 
dent, Edith M. Wines; Vice-President, D. 
Sterling Wheelwright; Secretary, Vini Fravel; 
Treasurer, Lula Kilpatrick; John Minnema, 
Eugene E. Gamble, Sadie M. Rafferty and 
Robert Lee Osburn. 


Equal Temperament. The Journal office 
has received the abstract of a doctor’s thesis 
entitled, “Equal Temperament: Its History 
from Ramis (1482) to Rameau (1737)” by 
James Murray Barbour, who is the first to 
complete the requirements at Cornell Univer- 
sity for the degree of doctor of philosophy 
with a major in the field of musicology. The 
professorship in musicology was established at 
Cornell two years ago and is held by Otto 
Kinkeldey, the well-known authority on music 
history and literature. E.B.B. 


Sponsored by the Ohio Music Education 
Association (formerly Ohio Band and Orches- 
tra Association), an orchestra of 160 players 
representing 40 high schools, was organized to 
play at the Northeastern Ohio Teachers Asso- 
ciation meeting in Cleveland, October 28. The 
majority of these orchestra players were from 
outside the Greater Cleveland school system. 
George Strickling, Cleveland Heights School, 
chairman of the district, organized the orches- 
tra, and Rudolph Ringwall, Assistant Conduc- 
tor of the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra was 
the conductor. The Journat is informed that 
nearly 15,000 were in the audience—filling 
both the Music Hall and the arena of the 
great Public Auditorium. The officers of the 
N.E.O.T.A. were so enthusiastic over the fine 
results achieved that they plan to have a dis 
trict band formed for the annual meeting in 
1933. 
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The program of the Music Department of 
the New Jersey Teachers Association reaches 
us just as the Journat goes to press. This 
would indicate a most inspiring and fruitful 
meeting at Atlantic City in connection with 
the Association meeting (November 11, 12, 13, 
14). Outstanding program numbers: “Music, 
the Art and the Child,” by Will Earhart; 
“Music in the School Curriculum from the 
Standpoint of an Administrator,” Ira T. Chap- 
man, Superintendent of Schools, Elizabeth; Dr. 
Elliot, State Commissioner of Education, on 
the new ruling by the State Board regarding 
Crediting of Outside Music Study; Joseph E. 
Maddy conducted a clinic with an orchestra; 
Hollis Dann —his experiences with the Na- 
tional High School Chorus, and its relation to 
the development of a similar type of work in 
New Jersey. The All-State High School Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave its concert the afternoon 
of November 13th, under the direction of Tohn 
H. Jaquish, Senior Conductor, Atlantic City, 
and his associates: ‘Clifford Demarest, Tenafly ; 
Jennings Butterworth, West Orange; Clarence 
J. Andrews, Plainfield, and Clarence Wells 
(Business Manager), Orange. 

Officers of the Music Department for 1931- 
32: President, Thomas Wilson, Elizabeth; 
First Vice-President, Bertha Bishop Clement, 
East Orange; Second Vice-President, W. L. 
Nassau, Glassboro; Recording Secretary, Julia 
H. Cummings, Vineland; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mary Gillingham Brown, Lambertville; 
Treasurer, Charlotte B. Neff, New Brunswick. 


The Vermont All-State Orchestra of 175 
players, representing 17 different high schools, 
held its concert October 14 in connection with 
the State Teachers Convention in Burlington. 
Harry E. Whittemore, Director of Music, 
Somerville, Massachusetts, conducted the or- 
chestra. Assisting directors from the high 
schools represented: Mrs. Grace W. Axelson, 
Bellows Falls; Virginia Noyes, Fairfax; Stan- 
ley P. Trusselle, Bennington; Mrs. Christie 
Goodwin, Bradford; Adrian E. Holmes, Bur- 
lington; Lynwood B. Peck, Canaan; Joseph F. 
Lechnyr, Cathedral; Mrs. Hannah G. Jenkins, 
Chester; Mrs. Laura Hamblet, Derby; Ruby 
A. Blaine, Lyndon; Muriel Aldrich, Mont- 
pelier; Mrs. Bertha Whitney, Northfield; H. 
C. Potter, Orleans; Gertrude Miller, Barre; 
Lena Wallace, Waterbury; Nell Relihan, Wind- 
sor. The committee on arrangements for the 
All-State Music Festival, May 1933, was ap- 
pointed as follows: Adrian E. Holmes (chair- 
man), Mrs. Grace W. Axelson, Stanley P. 
lrusselle. 


A joint meeting of the In and About Cin- 
cinnati Music Supervisors Club and the music 
section of the Southwestern Ohio Teachers 
Association was held at Cincinnati, October 
28. Over three hundred music teachers and 
administrators were present. On the program 
were: Eugene Goossens, Conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra; Max _ T. 
Krone, Director, Arthur Jordan Conservatory 
of Music, Indianapolis; Herbert Witherspoon, 
Director, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music; 
and Dan Beddoe tenor. Ernest G. Hesser, 
president, presided. Officers elected for the 
In and About Club were: President, Ernest 
G. Hesser; Vice-President, Theodore Norman; 
Treasurer, A. V. McFee: Secretary, Frances 
Fausher. Officers elected for the S.W.O.T.A 
music section are: Chairman, E. Jane Wise- 
nall, Cincinnati; Secretary, Joseph Surdo, 
Norwood. 


The In and About Boston Music Supervisors 
Club held its first meeting at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, November 5. A short musical program 
was furnished by Florence Howe (soprano) 
and Frances Burrell (pianist), of the Worces- 
ter School Music Department. The nominating 
committee to select names for the 1932-33 offi- 
cers elected at this meeting: Cecelia Bainton 
(Chairman), Boston; Gertrude Fremmer, Law- 
rence; Anna L. McInerney, Cranston, R. L, 
Harriette Perkins, Malden; Albert Wassell, 
Worcester. ( The JourNnaL went to press before 
the names of the new officers could be re- 
ceived.) 


The Northeastern Indiana Music Education 
Club, recently organized at the Indiana Teach- 
ers Association meeting and comprised of all 
school music teachers who are members of the 
Association, will hold several meetings this 
year in Fort Wayne. Officers for the present 
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CLARINETS 


with COVERED KEYS 
— by BETTONEY 


OME time ago we made Silva-Bet 
clarinets with covered keys and 
showed how this type of mech- 

anism helped the student — how it 
eliminated the difficulty of covering. 


Now we have applied this type of 
keys and mechanism to lower-priced 
lines of metal clarinets. Now there is 
a Bettoney-made covered-key clari- 
net at a price for every purse (all 
Boehm system). 


Silva-Bet . . . $150.00 
Boston Wonder . 110.00 
P.X.Laube .. 90.00 
Madelon .. . 75.00 


HE covered key mechanism dispenses entirely 

with rings; padded keys cover the holes as on 
flutes and saxophones. In this system, the slightest 
touch on the key covers the hole completely, mak- 
ing clarinets with covered keys as easy to handle 
as a saxophone. 


3 REASONS 


why Bettoney clarinets are known everywhere as 

the finest: 

1. They produce a large volume of tone easily 
and freely. 

2. Their scale and overtones are accurate. 

3. Their workmanship is of the finest grade. 








Write today for catalogs of our Silva- Winds, wood and metal. 


The Cundy-Bettoney Co. 


Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 























season are: President, William R. Sur, Direc- 
tor of Music at Northside High, Fort Wayne; The Membership Blank is on page 66 
Vice-President, D. Oswald Jones, Supervisor 
of Grade School Music, Fort Wayne; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, M. H. Gobel, Supervisor of ¢ 





be sent to Mr. Sur. 


Music, Allen County. Suggestions for matters mM it t 


to be stressed on the club’s program shouid 
UNIFORMS 


At the annual meeting of the New York 
State Teachers Association for the Eastern 
District, held in Albany October 20 and 21, 
the music programs were furnished by the 


YOU WILL APPRECIATE 
Albany High School Chorus and Orchestra 


(Frank B. Bailey, director); Albany Junior- THE DIFFERENCE— 
Senior High School Band (Peter Schmidt, di- WRITE FOR CATALOG AND 
rector); Hackett Junior High School Glee CLOTH SAMPLES, FREE 
Club (Miss Virginia Wallace, director). The 
meetings were held in the various theaters of 
the city. The committee on arrangements for é 
the meeting to be held next year in Troy, are [ra ING Bros AL RARD (o. 
John B. Shirley, Supervisor of Music, Lan- = 
singburg, N. Y., and Townsend Heister, Di- 
rector of Music in Troy High School. 
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ARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E. S. B. 








James said, “In time, if you smile 

enough, you begin to feel like smil- 
ing.” Come to think of it, we read it in 
The Atlantic Monthly, in which we also 
noted an entertaining letter signed by 
Eliza Wynkoop in “The Contributors’ 
Club” of that magazine. This letter, en- 
titled “Bad Times, Better Manners” 
comments on the salutary effect these 
hard days seem to be having upon the 
demeanor of many of us, particularly 
those who serve the public in various 
capacities. In other words, “What will 
I get out of it” is giving way to “What 
can I do to deserve what I get.” 


+ 


FREDERICK STOCK is waging a success- 
ful war on one of the most annoying 
evils of the concert hall. A note at the 
bottom of the printed symphony pro- 
gram urges patrons not to leave during 
the playing of a number or movement, 
with especial reference to the last move- 
ment of the final composition on the 
program. In addition, within the Gos- 
siper’s hearing at a recent concert, Dr. 
Stock, with charming yet forceful in- 
sistence, asked such persons as must 
leave before the end of the program to 
do so previous to the playing of the 
last movement of the suite being pre- 
sented, which happened to be Charpen- 
tier’s “Impressions of Italy.” 

So well was the conductor obeyed 
that he turned around immediately be- 
fore starting the movement in question 
and said, with the gentle naiveté of 
which he is master, “Ah, you are still 
here; that is very, very nice.” 

Everyone smiled audibly. But it was 
noticeable, further, that during the mu- 
sic which followed scarcely a woman 
dared so much as jam on her tiny 
chapeau, let alone struggle into coat or 
open her handbag for a hasty peep at the 
condition of her nose. 

In that auditorium, at that particular 
concert, the millenium had arrived! 


Selah. 
¢ tf 


THEY WALK OUT even on the great 
Stokowski—so Literary Digest informs 
us. In this case it was an overdose of 
modern music in the form of Werner 
Josten’s “Jungle.” “Twenty-six minutes 
of wandering in a jungle seemed too 
much for some in the audience at the 
opening concert of the Philadelphia or- 
chestra in its home city . it took 
thirteen minutes to perform, but Mr. 
Stokowski played it twice. He did the 
same thing at two succeeding concerts, 
which leads the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger to ask, ‘Hasn’t Mr. Josten writ- 
ten anything but Jungle? Is this year of 
modern music to be a whole session of 
Jungle? One or two Jungles may be 
very nice, but six Jungles in a row are 
quite an obstacle to even the hardened 
musical explorer’.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle further com- 
ments thus, in part: “Foreigners have 
sometimes commented on the docility of 
the American audience. It hates to ‘re- 
taliate on a performer of any kind. It 
may feel that he has failed to give the 


Games sai reminds us that William 
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money’s worth, that he has unjustifiably 
taken its valuable time, given it a head- 
ache and hurt its aesthetic feelings, but 
it forbears from chasing him down the 
block and even from pelting him with 
curses and other things. Modern music 
will perform real service if it teaches 
audiences to assert themselves .. . It 
may induce the worm not only to turn 
but to put on boxing gloves, carry a big 
stick, and hold a knife in its teeth.” 


Br-r-r-r-r! 
¢ ¢t 


A task without a vision is drudgery, 

A vision without a task is a dream, 

But a task with a vision is the hope of 
the world. 

—Cornelia Adair in Montana Education. 


+ tf 


A NEW CARUSO RECORD is reported on 
sale. The Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, we learn from Time, has found 
a way to rejuvenate and bring to fresh 
beauty the great tenor’s recording of 
his famous aria, “Vesti la giubba” from 
Pagliacci. Raymond Sooy, with the 
able assistance of Conductor Nathaniel 
Shilkret, has wrought magic in such 
wise that the resulting new record 
“gives fresh lustre to the voice, com- 
pletely obliterates the old tinny accom- 
paniment.” There is substituted, in fact, 
a lovely new orchestral accompaniment, 
made with greatest care and skill. Thus 
are the dead made to live again, in this 
age of wonders. 





Las US GIVE THANKS 
For the simple joys of life. 
The ordered ways of nature 
The sun that shines 

The rain that falls 

Wind rustling in the leaves 
Birds singing overhead 

The seasons’ varied blessings 
The good and fruitful earth 
Floating clouds, blue sky 

Ivy on a wall 

Moonrise o'er a valley 
Hours by the sea 

A winding country road 
The cool and pleasant hills 
Lake and stream and wood 
Waving fields of grain 

A shelt’ring tree, a garden 
Shadows on the lawn 
Flowers, books and music 
Fires and food at nightfall 
Communion with a friend 
Loved ones close around us 
Work, and play, and rest. 


Let us give thanks 
For the simple joys of life. 
E. S. B. 














Dr. Henry HAptey offers his views 
on the subject of “The Sphere of the 
Conductor” through an interview printed 
in the November Etude. Himself a con- 
ductor and composer of eminence, his 


words have real significance. His latest 
work, by the way. a short cantata called 
“Belshazzar” written in collaboration 
with Louise Ayres Garnett, has been de- 
scribed as “one of the most distinctive 
works yet produced by an American 
composer.” 

Of particular interest to JouURNAL 
readers is one statement made by Dr. 
Hadley: “In Europe there are probably 
very few more posts for conductors than 
there were one hundred years ago. In 
America there are two or three hundred 
times as many posts as there were one 
hundred years ago. With a few excep- 
tions, practically all of the larger posts 
are still held by musicians born in Eu- 
rope; and in many instances many of 
our orchestras of symphonic type are 
manned by European-born musicians. 
This is a condition which will naturally 
change because of the vast number of 
extremely fine players pouring out of 
American schools. These players will 
demand the best conductors of the 
world, no matter where they happen to 
have been born. [Italics are ours.] Birth 
will have little to do with it, but the 
force of their numbers will be such that 
American conductors of the future will 
be in unquestioned demand.” 

In this manner does Dr. Hadley pro- 
nounce happy judgment upon the re- 
sults of present-day school music, even 
to predicting its weighty influence upon 
the great symphonic leaders of the fu- 
ture. Certainly there is inspiration in 
the thought sufficient to spur educators 
on to their noblest efforts. 


¢ 


The Musical Forecast tells us that 
Harpo Marx, harp-playing comedian 
with the Four Marx Brothers, cannot 
read music and never had a lesson on 
the harp. In spite of which, though it 
be treason to say so, this tousle-wigged 
slapstick clown displays more true feel- 
ing for the harp and evokes from it 
more real music, in the writer’s estima- 
tion, than many a performer appearing 
today before our highest brows. 

It is a sad thing to hear a harp tor- 
tured out of all semblance to itself. But 
the idea in much modern music written 
for that instrument seems to be to con- 
trive as many un-harplike effects as can 
be wrung from its helpless strings; in 
fact, one suspects a conspiracy to pre- 
vent the harp, at all costs, from sound- 


ing like one. 
¢ tf 


Epcar B. Gorpon of the University of 
Wisconsin appears in the fall number of 
the Clearing House with an article based 
on his knowledge of and experience in 
“Teaching Music to School and Com- 
munity by Radio.” His concluding para- 
graph: “The most apparent obstacle in 
the way of developing a widespread and 
effective use of the radio in education 
is the monopoly of the air by commer- 
cial stations. Until there is some legis- 
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When Economy Rules 


True economy can be measured only 
by satisfaction and service compared with 
price. 





We Americans have learned that it is 
no longer necessary to pay “fancy” prices 
for good quality and satisfactory service. 
We are learning that every low price does 
not mean economy—and now we examine 
the material behind the tag. 


The instruments listed here are in tune 
with the times—built well and priced low. 
For this reason and because they are made 
by an old reputable house, they have re- 
mained popular during this period of 
price-cutting and dumping. 

We feel responsible for all our prod- 
ucts and urge all owners of our instru- 
ments to write us if anything goes wrong. 
It is our interest to keep them satisfied. It 
is your interest to recommend the best in- 
struments at prices your students can pay. 


Write for our catalogues today. 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO. 


Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 








The MADELON Flute 





Although made and priced primarily for school 
work, MADELON flutes are selected by profes- 
sionals because of the excellent intonation and 
blowing qualities, found only in high-priced instru- 
ments. Key-work, finish and case are exception- 


ally good. 


The MADELON flute is made in the Boehm 
system, in the key of C only, in cylindrical bore, 
with open or closed G# key. It is made of nickel 
silver, silver plated, with satin finish body. 


The outfit complete, 872.00 





H. Bettoney 


COLUMBIA MODEL Clarinet 


A high-grade “H. Bettoney” metal clarinet, silver 
plated and highly polished, bearing all the guar- 
antees and many of the features exclusive to our 
highest-grade metal clarinets. A wonderful instru- 
ment for the advanced student, who will appreciate 
the niceties of adjustment of higher-priced clarinets. 


The outfit complete, 875.00 
The Columbia Model wood clarinet outfit is $75.00 






















PROGRAM FOR BOYS—(4 Pt.) 
AND "ae aan 
CONTEST | 656 ebiiin Soak 
MATERIAL | 95105 oe 

FOR Salle a — 10 
SCHOOLS 






1663 Nobody Knows. 
Spiritual arr. by Gibb .10 
1638—V olga Boat Song. 








arr. by Gibb......... .10 

A CAPPELLA CHORUSES (S.A. T. B.) 
569—Alla riva del Tebro—Palestrina.............. 15 
1066—Bless the Lord, O My Soul—Ippolitoff-Ivanoff .15 
1849—-Close of Day—Wallace.........ccccccccceees 15 
576—From Lyons as I Journeyed—Gevaert........ .10 
70—Grant Us to Do with Zeal—Bach............. 10 


1582—The Light in Our Cottage—German folktune 
0, Oh PED io nndcneekesdeccsnveiecnneen ‘ 
567—O che Splendor—Palestrina ..............44. .20 
537—Tenebrae factae sunt—Palestrina............. 10 
1583—That Dear Old Tune—Viennese folk-song arr. 
Ry eee ne noe j 
1851—Winds in the Chimney—Protheroe........... 5 





Listen to the Westminster Choir for 
1348—Shadow March—Protheroe (S. A. T. B.).. 15 
590—Echo Song—di Lasso (S. A. T. B.)....... .20 
1675—Country Gardens—Treharne, arr. (S.S.A.) .15 
1123—Praise Ye the Name of the Lord—Nikol- 

WT FF & bt 8 ) ers .20 
539—Benedictus (From Missa Choralis)—Liszt. .20 
1625—Elfin Bells—Treharne, arr. (S. A.)........ 15 











Write for FREE Sample Copies 


THE BOSTON MUSIC CO., seston" sts: 
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Announcing the Publication for Band 
The Three Best and Most Famous Compositions of 


CL. DEBUSSY 


Arranged for Band by Anton Weiss 
“Clair de Lune” 


Conductor and Full Set of Parts............ $2.40 

BD, UE na kdwestceneetudccetwSsReese> .25 ea. 
“Golliwog’s Cake Walk” 

Conductor and Full Set of Parts............ 2.40 

PE, Adachi isade keh eeteedesdbaewen .25 ea. 
“The Girl with Flaxen Hair” 

Conductor and Full Set of Parts............ 1.20 

Be DE . dvkcandeaskesdskbesdentovwtone .20 ea. 


These remarkable compositions are particularly 
adaptable for school and professional band work, 
being extremely melodious, rhythmic and yet avoid- 
ing much technical difficulty. 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN’S 
LATEST MARCH “FRANKLIN FIELD” 
Dedicated to the University of Pennsylvania 

A Stirring, Rhythmic, Melodic College March 
Futt Banp, 75c Extra Parts, 10c Eacu 


The famous “BOLERO” 


by MAURICE RAVEL 
Band Arrangement by Mayhew Lake 
Chosen in the capacity of 
Required number for Massed Band Performance 
Suggested required — for State Contests 
on the 


NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND 
CONTEST LIST FOR 1933 


ME <5 a tikd pats pa dend waa eel Rieate $4.00 
ConpucToR AND Fut Set or Parts... 3.20 
RN, WAND 6kncasnacedeccvesscierves .25 ea. 


The instrumentation of all our band compositions is in 
strict accordance with the rules of the AMERICAN 
BANDMASTERS’ ASSOCIATION and the Committee 
on Instrumental Affairs of the Music Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference. 


ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 
1716 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Membership Dues 





Renewal cards for 1933 have been. mailed to every 
Conference member. If for any reason you have not re- 
ceived yours, or if you are not now a Conference mem- 
ber, the form below may be used to remit your member- 
ship fee for 1933. (The address of your Sectional Confer- 
ence Treasurer is given in the panel.) The membership 
fee covers dues in both the National Conference and the 
Sectional Conference, and includes a JOURNAL subscrip- 
tion, as well as the privilege of buying the Yearbook at 
the members’ special price. 
































Sectional Conference Treasurers 
California-Western: Edna Douthit, 5153 Meridian Street, Los 
Angeles, California 
Eastern: Clarence Wells, 8 Fairview Terrace, Maplewood, N. J. 
North Central: C. V. Buttelman, Suite 840, 64 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Northwest: Esther Jones, Youngstown School, Seattle, Wash. 


Southern: Raymond F. Anderson, 8106 Ninth Avenue S., Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 


Southwestern: Catharine E. Strouse, K.S.T.C., Emporia, Kan. 



















Note: If you are in doubt as to which Sectional Conference Treasurer to 
forward remittance, mail to general headquarters, Music Supervisors National 
Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill., and you will be assigned to 
the Sectional Conference having jurisdiction in your territory. 
























1933 MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION AND RENEWAL FORM 


ee en 
I isicsscnisntnicsintiinsniiinuiiaiiaiidiuitianiinelall Conference 
0 Active ($3.00) 
Te Ee TEN TE ee oe * ©) Contributing ($10.00) 
hereby remit $................ —— 


Membership Dues, of which $1.00 is for one year's subscription to the 
Music Supervisors Journal, and is to be forwarded by the Treasurer named 
above to the National Conference headquarters at 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. I understand that this remittance covers my membership in 
the National Conference as well as in my Sectional Conference, named above. 


OC) Renewal 
EEE Ee Oe Pe OSE IO eT EN TE RT aE OT ON [] New Member 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
ee ee ee RE ee NT ee ee ON Ne Me EE ee eee 
(No. and Street) 
NE a ene ee 


“(Give Definite Information) = 














lation to effect a reorganization of the 
control of the air, the people of America 
will be denied the educational use of 
this greatest of modern miracles—the 


radio.” 
¢ ¢ 


AGAIN, “MASSACHUSETTS, THERE SHE 
STANDS.” This time she proudly states 
that “not a single municipality in the 
Commonwealth was unable to open and 
maintain its schools because of financial 
difficulties,” according to the Journal of 
Education. Chelsea, Massachusetts, in 
fact, boasts of starting the year “under 
better conditions than ever before.” 

A pleasant item, indeed. 


¢ 


“WuicH SHALL Go t0 COLLEGE?” 
queries a_ perplexed British widow, 
whose problem was cited in the London 
Evening Standard. Her desire to know 
whether to send son or daughter to col- 
lege, owing to limited means, has 
brought forth much advice from Amer- 
ican school authorities through the 
pages of the last two issues of the 
Journal of Education. 

Some contend that without special 
knowledge of the individuals concerned, 
no intelligent answer could be made to 
the question. Others favor sending the 
boy; many vouchsafe reasons why the 
girl should be educated. Dwight B. 
Waldo, head of Western State Teachers 
College, Michigan, advocates sending 
both son and daughter to college, “with 
the understanding that each shall seek 
part-time employment. If the two are 
good candidates for college life there is 
no real insuperable obstacle in the way 
of a four-year college course for each 
of the two.” Such is likewise the opin- 
ion of several of his colleagues who are 
quoted in the magazine. 


¢ 


GLucK-SANDOR, THE DANCER, maintains 
that all dancing can be reduced to nine 
general forms, corresponding to the 
shapes of the Arabic numerals. “In any 
of my poses,” he explains, “you can roll 
me down hill and not knock off a limb.” 
[Does anybody want to roll the gentle- 
man downhill, just in a spirit of good 
clean fun?] Barn-dancing, this dancer- 
sculptor adds, must be the foundation 
of the American ballet—From WNorth- 
west Musical Herald. 


¢ ¢ 


DEFINITION OF A criTICc, by Alfred 
Henry Lewis in the “Spice Cupboard” 
of New York State Education: “Re- 
member, a ‘critic is a person who finds 
fault with you for doing something he 
could not do in a way he would not 
do it if he could. 


¢ 


“GRAMMAR FLoors A BANDMASTER”, 
reads the Chicago Daily News, heading 
an editorial concerning a local band- 
master who (his story goes), after 
eight years’ service in the Chicago 
schools, submitted to a required exam- 
ination, was “plucked” in English, and 
lost his job. The gentleman is now ask- 
ing for a review of his case, and who 
can blame him? “Assuming that the 
facts are as he alleges,” the editorial 
concludes, “this request seems reason- 
able. In certain school situations, a 
capable bandmaster is worth a dozen 
pedantic grammarians.” 

Mebbe so, mebbe so. 
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Letters from Readers 





Music Supervisors Journal: 


May I take strong exception to several 
dicta in T, Campbell Young’s article on 
“Vocal Diction” in your October issue. 


Mr. Young states that the long 7 is a 
combination of ah and eeh. With this 
I cannot agree. It is a combination of 
long i and eeh, eeh being the vanish. 
It may be true that the Englishman says 
and sings ah—eeh for i—eeh. But this 
does not make it correct. The Negro 
says and sings ah without the eeh. Let 
any one experiment for himself. The 
initial and prolonged sound of long # is 
more open and flatter in quality than ah. 
The tongue position lower and farther 
back than for ah. 


Mr. Young states that “All a’s (pay) 
should be sung as eh’s (pet).” Again I 
disagree. This form of a is indulged in 
by Italian singers who attempt to sing 
in English. Long a (pay) should always 
be sung as long a with the vanish eeh 
at the very end of the tone. 


Mr. Young’s instruction at the top of 
page 29 on the singing of the phrase 
“T bring thee” is also incorrect. Mr. 
Young makes no difference between true 
consonants, t, g, k, etc., and the partial 
consonants, 2, m, n, th, etc. Th in the 
word thee is a partial. All partials must 
be sung on the pitch of the word. There- 
fore, the partial ng must be sung on the 
upper D and the th must be sung on the 
lower A, followed by the vowel eeh. 

Again Mr. Young states that in sing- 
ing “the word ‘went’ is sung ‘wenta’” 
Again I take issue with Mr. Young. 
The sound following a final true con- 
sonant such as k, t, hard g, is ih(hit) and 
not a. The a or uh sound is entirely too 
open and noticeable to the ear. Again 
the final a or uh is a practice of Italian 
singers who attempt to sing English. It 
is almost invariably heard when Italians 
speak English. 


Harotp L, Butter, Dean 
College of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse University. 

I was interested in the article in the 
October JouRNAL on “Home Made” 
Music Appreciation Concerts by Mr. 
Flueckiger, the Supervisor of Music at 
Saginaw. Here is a particularly fine 
article which carries along the idea that 
all our work in music should be applied 
to appreciation. I look for the day when 
every publication issued will contain a 
NOTE in which the proper background 
will be supplied not only to the perform- 
ance, but also the “appreciation” of the 
work to be played or sung. 

However, Mr. Flueckiger has hit upon 
the one weakness of broadcasting, which 
is, in many cases, an advantage. Sto- 
kowski has been striving to eliminate the 
“visual” in the hearing of music just as 
Wagner did before him.—FRANKLIN G. 
DunuHAM, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 
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OPERETTAS 


Possessing sufficient musical 
merits to warrant recommending 
their use also for class work 





Composed by W. Ruys-HERBERT 


For Mixed Voices 


Sylvia Bulbul Will Tell 
IN TWO ACTS IN TWO ACTS IN TWO ACTS 
Wild Rose 


A Nautical Knot The Bo’sn’s Bride 


For Women’s Voices 
IN TWO ACTS IN TWO ACTS (For Women’s Voices) 


IN TWO ACTS 





Composed by Epwarp F. JoHNSTON 
O Hara San Pocahontas The Drum Major 


IN TWO ACTS IN TWO ACTS IN TWO ACTS 


+ Vocal Score with full text of 
Price: the above, each, $1.25 











Attractive Operettas for Juniors 








HAPPINESS HIGHWAY 


A New Little Operetta for Elementary Children 
By Hazet Beckwith NowAVECc in collaboration 
with J. W. CLoKEy. 

80 cents. 


Goldilocks 


Henry P. Cross 
IN ONE ACT 


$1.00 


The Brownies’ 
Whisper 

W. Ruys-HERBERT 

A Floral Cantata 
75 cents 


Peter Rabbit 


Henry P. Cross 
IN THREE SHORT 
ACTS 


80 cents 








We recommend that supervisors inter- 
ested in operettas apply to us or to their 
regular dealers for copies of the above 
mentioned vocal scores on approval. 


The Publishers 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street NEW YORK CITY 











I want to send the Journal 
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Mail to Music Supervisors Nat'l Conf., 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Til. 
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FINE loaf of well baked bread 
A\isivered at our very door means 

that somewhere months before 
some one was preparing the field in 
which the seed was to be sown, from 
which the wheat was to be grown, 
from which the kernels were to be 
threshed, from which the flour was to 
be made, from which the bread was 
to be baked. 

Thousands of supervisors will be in 
attendance upon their respective sec- 
tional conferences next spring. At 
these conferences they will find helpful 


and inspiring discussions and programs, 


and valuable and enlightening exhibits 
of materials and instruments awaiting 
them. The officers and committees of 
each sectional conference already have 
been hard at work upon the things 
necessary to insure the success of their 
respective sectional conferences. The 
officers and the executive board of the 
Music Education Exhibitors Associa- 
tion also realize fully what is expected 
of them and are neglecting no point or 
effort that will help the exhibitors to 
contribute their share toward the suc- 
cess and interest of each conference. 
Just as supervisors are not going to 
let everything go to the last minute as 
to attendance upon their sectional con- 
ference, but now are making plans to 
provide the time and the funds which 
attendance upon the conference will re- 
quire, the official board of the exhibi- 
tors group must work far in advance 
to see to it that adequate and attrac- 
tive space will be available at each 
conference headquarters so that those 
in attendance may be able, comfortably 
and conveniently, to get acquainted 
with new and helpful items exhibited. 
Election to the official group of the 
Exhibitors Association virtually means 
becoming promotional aids to the offi- 
cers of each of the conferences. It is a 
very enjoyable piece of promotional 
work which is felt to be a privilege by 
each participant. The more that is 
done to make the exhibits worth while 
to the individuals registering for each 
conference, the easier it will be to get 
reputable publishers and instrument 
manufacturers to spend money for ex- 
hibit space at the conferences. The 
more the receipts for exhibit space, the 
greater the net income with which 
each conference treasury can back up 
the efforts of its officers to give a con- 
ference program worth many times the 
membership fee. It is the privilege and 
pleasure of the Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association to turn over to 
each conference treasury the income 
from the sale of exhibit space after the 
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Fall Plowing and Spring Reaping 





necessary expenses have been defrayed. 

In the matter of the sectional con- 
ferences to be held in the spring of 
1933, every supervisor can make a con- 
tribution to the success of his confer- 
ence beyond his attendance and the 
payment of his registration fee. This 
can be done by selling the idea of 
exhibiting at the conference to your 
local dealer. Invite him to look into 
the matter of exhibiting at the confer- 


Please 


NCE there was a supervisor who 

cheerfully and expectantly met 
the mail man, glad to see the latest 
music catalog he brought. A later de- 
livery of mail bringing the same cata- 
log was received rather indifferently. 
Still again, another mail brought an- 
other of the same catalog which was 
given an impatient toss into the waste 
basket. 

“What? Again!” startled the mail 
man as he came the following day 
with another of this identical, selfsame 
catalog. A perturbed and inaccurate 
throw toward the waste basket necessi- 
tated a bit of bending that made it 
easy for peevishness to bring into 
being far from complimentary thoughts 
about the sender. 

Every organization guilty of this 
offense would welcome a_ postal re- 
minder that duplicate mailings had 
been received and it would be par- 
ticularly helpful if the name and ad- 
dress as given on each envelope were 
quoted. No one wants to be the cause 
of annoyance with mailings or be at all 
wasteful with costly catalogs. 

Many supervisors have been saved 
such an experience because of a well- 
formed habit of signing communica- 








EUGENE £. GAMBLE 
ARTHUR A. HAUSER 
4. TATIAN ROACH 




















ence so that he may become better 
acquainted with the activities of the 
supervisors in your section and learn 
of the things which will be valuable 
to him in giving service to music 
workers in the school fields ‘round 
about him. 

The successful promoters have been 
those who have been behind something 
so good that they were able to enlist 
hosts of friends in enabling them to 
promote their endeavors with success. 
Your sectional conference officers cer- 
tainly are behind something worth 
while when they are working hard to 
promote the conference for you and 
your profession. They expect and de- 
serve whole-hearted and enthusiastic 
coéperation. The Exhibitors Associa- 
tion wants to do all that may be ex- 
pected of it, and much has been done 
in summer and early fall meetings and 
travelings upon the part of the offi- 
cers and executive board to perfect 
plans and arrangements for exhibitions 
at the spring conferences. Do not hesi- 
tate to write any of the members of 
the Exhibitors Association if you have 
any helpful ideas about the conference 
exhibits. 


Excuse! 


tions clearly in the same form at all 
times. Miss Laura Jayne (no later 
notice of marriage); Mrs. S. P. Ross, 
% Budwill High School; Mrs. Samuel 
P. Ross, 19th and Sumac Streets (the 
High School address); Mrs. S. Pretty- 
man Ross, Apt. B., 101 Lake Street 
(home address); Laura J. Ross, % 
Board of Education, Division of Music; 
and Mrs. L. J. Ross all may be one 
and the same person but with weeks 
between the receipt of inquiries for 
catalogs or information, a list clerk 
might not have sufficient clue to feel 
safe in so identifying these various sig- 
natures. 

Not every mailing hits the immedi- 
ate interests of every supervisor, but 
since new publications often indicate 
the success of new procedures or the 
latest and best thoughts of leaders in 
a field, it is profitable for every super- 
visor to insure receipt of latest cata- 
logs and announcements. The use of 
one uniform signature and address— 
as well as a prompt postal notice of 
any change of address (mentioning old 
address), sent to concerns making 
mailings of interest—are good profes- 
sional policies for all supervisors to 
adopt. 
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FROM KINDERGARTEN TO COLLEGE 
Describe Your Needs and Ask Us to Send Suitable Material 


for Examination With Return Privileges. 
Prompt, Friendly and Helpful Service is Our Constant Aim. 








Chorus 
Collections 


Tell Us Those You 
Would Like to Examine 


UNISON 
SCHOOL CHORUSES 


22 effective choruses for 
singers in the elementary 
and intermediate grades. 
Particular care has been 
given to the accompaniments. 

Price, 50c 


THE G CLEF 
TWO-PART 
CHORUS BOOK 


The 19 selections here 
given are melodious and 
highly satisfying, though not 
difficult. 

Price, 50c 


SCHOOL TRIOS 


Part Songs for 
Soprano, Alto & Bass 
Every one of the 24 ‘“‘S. 
A. B.”** choruses in this book 
is a number of exceptional 
merit. 
Price, 75 


PART SONGS FOR 
BOYS WITH CHANG- 
ING VOICES 


Virtually a course in high 
school singing. Most of its 
numbers may be used in 
several different ways, pro- 
viding unison, 2, 3 and 
4-part choruses. 

Price, 60c 


TRIO TREASURY 


These 16 3-part choruses 
for treble voices are not for 
juveniles. They are superb 
numbers by Hawley, Nevin, 
Spross, Ware and others. 


Price, $1.00 
INDIAN 


LOVE SONGS 
For Three Part Chorus 
11 unique and attractive 
choruses by Thurlow Lieu- 
rence. 
Price, 75c 


GREAT DAYS OF 
THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 
For Mixed Voices 
By Rob Roy Peery 

8 patriotic choruses in 4 
parts for school use. Texts 
are by Frederick H. Martens. 

Price, 60c 


JUNIOR-SENIOR H. S. 
CHORUS BOOK 


This cloth bound collec- 
tion (180 pages) an 
immense variety of 4-part 
school choruses. It is un- 
equalled in school fields. The 
editors are r. Earl L. 
Baker and Cyrus Daniel. 

Price, $1.50 


Tueopore 








PRESSER 








Orchestra Collections 


EASIEST ORCHESTRA COLLECTION 


Compiled and Arranged by ROB ROY PEERY 
(With Band Parts) Price—35c Each; Piane—65c 


Supplies interesting numbers for an orchestra of 
beginners to take up immediately after learning the 
rudiments. The instrumentation covers all present 
day school demands. This is truly a splendid contri- 
bution to the school orchestra field. 


THE STUDENT'S ORCHESTRA FOLIO—Vol. |. 


Compiled and Arranged by JOHN N. KLOHR 
Parts—40c Each Piano—75c 


Waltzes, marches, easy overtures, an intermezzo, a 
serenade and a reverie make up the 16 compositions 
given in this immensely popular, easy and instructive 
book for young orchestras. 


PRESSER'S POPULAR ORCHESTRA BOOK 
Parts—30c Each Piano—60c 

This collection lives up to its name with 14 num- 
bers that are in no wise difficult. 


PRESSER'S CONCERT ORCHESTRA BOOK 
Parts—35c« Each Piano—65c 


25 numbers for the proficient amateur orchestra. A 
fine variety. 


Band Colleetions 


THE "VERIFIRST’ BAND BOOK 
By Walter Lewis Parts—30c Each 


Starts the beginners right from the rudiments and 
provides developing exercises and an interesting reper- 
toire of melodious pieces for a band of beginners. 


THE "VERIBEST" BAND BOOK 

Parts—30c Each 
24 attractive numbers for students only in the first 

and second years of band playing. 


SOUSA BAND BOOK 
14 Popular Sousa Marches 


For Young Bands 


Parts—30c Each 


An almost indispensable band collection. Includes 


Stars and Stripes Forever. 


Operetta Successes 


BETTY LOU 


By R. M. Stults 
Vocal Score— 


JOAN OF THE NANCY LEE 
By Louis Woodson Curtis 
Vocal Score—$2.00 


1712-1714 


CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Everything in Music 
Publications 


World’s Largest Stock of 
Music of All Publishers 








Cantatas 


Dawn of Spring 
By Richard Kountz 
This 25-minute 
cantata for chorus of 
two-part treble voices 
is a charming, beau- 
tiful work for school 

singers. 
Price, 60c 


Mon-dah-min 

By Paul Bliss 

An American In- 
dian legend set to 
music for treble 
voices for two and 
three parts with an 
occasional soprano 
obbligato. For high 
school and college 
choruses. Time, 30 
minutes. 

Price, 60c 


Abraham 

Lincoln 

By Richard Kountz 
An inspiring 4-part 

mixed voice cantata 

for school singers. 

Ideal for February 

school concerts. 

Price, $1.00 


CRIMSON 
EYEBROWS 
By John Wilson 





$1.00 A 2-act musical play of fine propor- Dodge and May 
A splendid tions. Some say it is the best since Hewes Dodge 
3-act operetta Gilbert & Sullivan days. Vocal Score— 
with an interest i $1.00 
holding plot, NEW A fantastic 


THE LITTLE SCARLET FLOWER 
By Bryceson Treharne 
Vocal Score—$1.00 

A new 3-act operetta which is 
certain to become a great favorite 
with high schools. 


genuine song 
*“hits’’ and live- 
ly chorus num- 
bers. A_ very 
popular high 
school operetta. 


romance of old 
China running 3 
acts. Has en- 
joyed many high 
school perform- 


——————EE 








ances. 


Useful 
Piano 
Volumes 


GEMS OF 
MELODY AND 
RHYTHM 


Selected by Blanche 
Fox Steenman 
Contains over 70 se- 
lections from great 
composers together 
with a keyed index 
likening their rhyth- 
mic feelings to actions 
and moods understood 
by children. An un- 
equalled musical ap- 
preciation help. 


Price, $1.00 


SPRIGHTLY 
RHYTHMS 


Easy-to-play piano 
solos with rhythms 
that are acceptable for 
ballet, tap and soft 
shoe dances. 


Price, 75c¢ 


BOOK OF 
INDOOR 
MARCHES 


Every one of these 
marches has the right 
tempo for indoor 
work. The preface dis- 
cusses marching and 
gives some bugle calls 
and signal chords. 


Price, 75c¢ 
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TRY 
BEFORE YOU BUY 






Rent 
Tikiawiliitoila 


































The New 
EMB RENTAL PLAN 
enables you to rent any num- 
ber of Band or Orchestra In- 
struments: 

—of any grade or quality 


-~—for any length of time 
(3 months or more) 


















to apply rentals paid on 
purchase if desired 
—And— 


many other desirable features 
never heretofore offered. 


WRITE at once for details, 


stating instruments needed. 











EDUCATIONAL 
MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


432 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
















On Page 66 for your con- 


venience in 
paying dues you will find a remittance 
coupon and the address of your Sec- 
tional Conference Treasurer. 





John! Worle 


Company 
MUSIC PRINTERS 


Engravers and 
Book Binders 


166-168 Terrace St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Devoted exclusively to the 
printing of music by every 
process. We furnish effective 
designs and make titles by 
all processes in one or more 
colors. We arrange music, 
revise MSS. and secure copy- 
right if you desire. No order 
too small to receive attention. 





We photograph and print from 
manuscript and reproduce 
books of every kind. We make 

college and fraternal song books 
= 
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WE NEED MUSIC 


(Continued from page 11) 








This point of view strikes me as 
fantastic. Would it not be better, 
would we not get further in the end 
and gather more of value on the way, 
if instead of devoting a number of 
years to teaching children to read mu- 
sic, we devoted those years to teach- 
ing them to render a number of com- 
positions in an artistic manner? Notice 
how this involves a crucial decision 
about the whole matter of drill. Shall 
we say that the musical composition 
exists for the sake of drill, or that drill 
exists for the sake of the musical com- 
position, and for the release of its 
beauties? 

Everything comes down to a con- 
sideration of ultimate aim. What are 
we trying to do with our music edu- 
cation? Surely we are trying to teach 
children to render compositions more 
artistically, and to listen to them with 
more adequate and intelligent enjoy- 
ment. Then let us set up the com- 
position itself, and its aesthetic content 
and value, as the first and fundamental 
agency in musical development. We 
become more musical by trying to play 
and sing and listen to and enjoy ac- 
tual pieces of music better and better, 
not by long doses of formal drill aimed 
at some dubious and remote event. 
Music education must proceed in and 
through musical projects. 


Excuses and Fallacies 


If we think of our aim as the sup- 
plying of a basic and permanent hu- 
man need, we shall feel no need to 
make the kind of excuses for our sub- 
ject which are involved in saying that 
it trains the mind. Claims for a dis- 
ciplinary value in music education are 
surprisingly common. Only a short 
time ago, I read a statement by a dis- 
tinguished worker in this field in an- 
other country, to the effect that music 
had a place in education because read- 
ing the score called for tremendous 
concentration. Now there are two 
things to say about claims of this kind: 

The first is that they are absolutely, 
completely, and utterly false. The 
theory that some school subjects are 
valuable because they train the mind 
has been deflated so many times, one 
is forced to conclude that any person 
who still maintains it refuses to enter- 
tain scientific evidence. Of course, if 
you wish, you may continue to hold 
that music can train the child in quick- 
ness of response, in accuracy of move- 
ment, in social attitudes, and in reason- 
ing power. This is a free country. 
Also, you are entitled to believe that 
the earth is flat. But if you believe 
the one proposition, you are at vari- 
ance with every competent physicist. 
And if you believe the other, you are 
at variance with every competent psy- 
chologist. 

The second thing to say about the 
theory of the mind- training value of 
music is that it is dangerous in prac- 
tice. The theory has historically been 
made the defense of vicious and de- 
structive education procedures. This 
has happened time and again. Consider 
how it works out. A teacher, say, of 








foreign languages knows very well 
that after two years of work her pu- 
pils cannot either read, write, or speak 
French. This is demonstrable, and no 
one can get around it. Does she then 
change her mode of attack, or ques- 
tion the rightness of what she does? 
Not at all. She says that while to be 
sure they are not learning much 
French, still they are training their 
minds. She is able to believe this, be- 
cause its disproof is not so easy and 
obvious as in the case of any claim for 
real language mastery. 

I can quote case after case along 
exactly these lines. The theory of 
formal discipline is the world’s finest 
alibi for bad teaching and a failure to 
achieve anything at all. It is a most 
dangerous kind of mental drug for the 
teacher, because it makes her satisfied 
with herself, even though she is really 
getting nowhere. This is most pre- 
cisely the effect on music teaching of 
the claim that music trains the mind, 
and should be handled with this in 
view. What if the children do not 
learn any music? What if their powers 
of appreciation and insight are not in- 
creased and deepened one iota? These 
things are superfluities. The claim that 
we ought to teach in terms of aesthetic 
values is brushed away as a pretty 
piece of idealism. And the reason is 
that all we want is a mythical factor 
of general mental] training. 

Notice too that the disciplinary claim 
implies a lack of faith in music. If 
music is a natural human need, this is 
enough and more than enough to sup- 
port its claim to a place in the school 
curriculum. It is only those who 
really do not believe in the power and 
appeal of music who find it necessary 
to defend it on the ground that, though 
“useless”, it still trains the mind. 


An Ideal Based on Common Sense 


Lastly, our conception of the aim of 
music education as a fulfillment of the 
need for music carries with it a cer- 
tain implication as to the type of per- 
son needed to teach music. It is ab- 
solutely essential for anyone who 
hopes to release the living power of 
beauty which is to be found in every 
worthy composition, and which consti- 
tutes the ultimate appeal of our art, 
and the ultimate reason of our work, 
to possess a refined and perceptive 
musicianship. Here again, please do 
not think that I am setting up some 
remote idealistic claim. I am only 
talking obvious common sense. The 
reason back of this assertion of mine 
is very evident indeed. I can perhaps 
present it to you best by an illustra- 
tion from another field. 

Recently I sent through an inves- 
tigation of how English teachers cor- 
rect students’ work. The picture pre- 
sented was appalling. Whenever a 
pupil wrote a sentence at all unusual, 
it was apt to be marked wrong. When- 
ever a pupil used a characteristic, in- 
dividualistic turn of expression, it was 
apt to be altered. When these teach- 
ers were given, unknown to them, the 
work of a great master of prose, a 
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great many of them entered corrections. 
And an amazing number passed over 
glaring errors in their pupils’ work. 
Now no amount of psychology, no 
amount of method, can possibly make 
these teachers really competent in their 
work, The reason simply is that they 
did not know enough English to be able 
to tell good from bad, or right from 
wrong. : : 

Exactly the same situation exists in 
music. How can a person teach a 
composition with emphasis on its aes- 
thetic values, unless she herself is able 
to perceive those values? How can 
anyone develop good vocal tone, or 
effective rhythmic placement, or fine 
dynamic shading, or delicate and ex- 
pressive rubato, unless she has enough 
musical sensitivity to perceive, first of 
all, the need and opportunity of em- 
ploying these means, and second, to 
recognize them when they have been 
achieved? A teacher without personal 
musicianship is condemned to teach by 
rule of thumb only. And this means 
that she simply cannot develop a piece 
of music as it ought to be treated, if 
the constructive aims of music educa- 
tion are to be achieved. She is held 
down, by and large, to drill procedure, 
working for mechanical masteries 
which anyone can recognize and teach, 
even without the slightest tincture of 
musicianship. No one need be a mu- 
sician to teach note reading. No one 
need be a musician to teach harmony 
on a purely grammatical basis. No 
one need be a musician to teach even a 
certain manipulative motor dexterity. 
But one must be a musician in order 
to teach music. 


True Musicianship 


But what we need is not a musician- 
ship whose most natural expression is 
in virtuosity and personal display. 
Rather we need that profounder, more 
sincere musicianship which expresses 
itself in service and unselfish devotion. 
When one thinks of the greatest ser- 
vants of our art, it must surely be in 
some such terms as these. We have 
here no procession of glittering, suc- 
cessful, worldly beings. We see in the 
eye of imagination, Handel creating 
his glorious oratorios in the midst of 
total eclipse; Beethoven so caught up 
to hear unspeakable things that his 
outer ear was dulled; Schubert unrec- 
ognized and unrewarded, finding his 
happiness and the meaning of his 
whole being in a flood of triumphant 
creation; Schumann struggling against 
the harpies of the mind, never at rest 
and yet tilling a garden filled with 
blooms of beauty. These are the men 
in whose footsteps we must humbly 
tread. The inspiration of their lives 
must be ours also. For like them, it 
is our privilege to break for all man- 
kind that bread of beauty for which 
the human spirit knows an abiding 
hunger. 


This is Doctor Mursell’s address at the Silver 
Anniversary Conference, as prepared for the 
1932 Conference Yearbook. 
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FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
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Music Supervisors National Conference 


Ship to address given below. 








Member’s Requisition for 1932 Yearbook 


64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Enter my order for one copy of the 1932 Yearbook for which I remit 
$1.75, the membeg’s price, shipment to be made about December 10, 1932. 


MGB. 2 ccc ccccccccocese 
Signature and 
SHIPPING Gc ow ccnceneseseess 
ADDRESS 

ee re ee 


Call 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 

ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of Music Supervisors Journal published 5 times 
during school year at Chicago, Illinois, for 
October 1, 1932. 

State of Illinois | 

County of Cook hae 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
C. V. Buttelman, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of the Music Supervisors 
Journal and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the- Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, Music Supervisors National Confer- 

ence, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Editor, None. 

Managing Editor, C. V. Buttelman, 64 E. Jack- 

son Blvd., Chicago, Iil. 

Business Manager, C. V. Buttelman, 64 E. 

Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 








Executive Committee: Walter H. Butterfield, 
President, Classical High School, Providence, 
Rhode Island; Russell V. Morgan, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Fowler Smith, Detroit, Michigan; Karl 
W. Gehrkens, Oberlin, Ohio; Ernest G. Hes- 
ser, Cincinnati, Ohio; R. Lee Osburn, River 
Forest, Illinois; Herman F. Smith, Milwanu- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and helief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is. (This information is re- 
quired from daily publications only.) 

(Signed) C. V. ButretMan 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th 
day of October, 1932. 
[sea] ARTHUR P, Totten, 

Notary Public. 

(My commission expires March 12, 1935.) 
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